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Hospital Construction.— Wards. 





=] N our former papers on 

= this subject, we have con- 
| sidered the question of 
B Sires and general arrange- 

e ment of hospital buildings. 
We now proceed to dis- 
cuss the question of Ward 
Arrangements, with refer- 
ence to light, ventilation, 
and administration. 

Without entering into 
z any scientific discussion 
as to the effects of light on 
organization, it may be 
taken as proved, that light 
exercises a peculiar influ- 
ence on the two elements 
of form and colour, And, 
as both of these properties 
me in living bodies are inti- 
mately connected with the 
reparative processes, we may 

@\\@ safely consider it as certain 
& @ that light is essential to the 

’%§* recovery of the maimed and 
ick, Experience in the more southern climates 
of Europe has determined the erection of houses 
for invalids in localities exposed to the full 
gare even of a southern sun, with which the 
noms are flooded through a greater proportion 
of windows than would be considered safe by 
gme of our medical men in colder climates, 
Vay many of our civil hospitals would enable 
experiments to be instituted as to the injurious 
dlects of absence of light on peculiar classes of 
disease. But the only experimental evidence 
ve have hitherto obtained is that given by Sir 
James Wylie in regard to certain hospitals and 
barracks at St. Petersburg. In some of these 
hospitals there are rooms without direct light ; 
ad the sick and wounded treated in these 
dark chambers yielded only a fourth part of the 
recoveries when compared with patients treated 
in the light rooms. Nearly twice the number 
of invalids, it was also found, were received 
fom the dark side of the barracks as from 
the light side. Dr. Edwards, who has paid 
particular attention to the effect of light upon 
health, has given equally strong testimony to 
its preventive and curative efficacy. 

Altogether apart from scientific elements, 
common sense would lead us to anticipate such 
results, 

Now let us see how light is treated by some 
Popular physicians and ignorant nurses. In 
nine cases out of ten, a physician will draw 
down the window-blinds, and half shut the shut- 
ters, while an ignorant nurse will probably shut 
the remainder of the shutters—especially if it be 
‘bright day—and draw the bed-curtains. We 
have the positive testimony of a well-known 
London physician, given in his report to the 
Netley committee, that “whenever he enters 
@ sick-room, he takes care that the bed shall 
be so placed that the patient shall be turned 
away from the light.” After this, we cannot 
blame army medical officers for not knowing 
much about the matter. An acquaintance of 
ours one day passing a barrack, saw the 
Windows on the sunny side boarded up in a 

hion peculiar to prisons and penitentiaries. 

€ said to a friend who accompanied him, “I 
Was not aware that you had a penitentiary in 
this neighbourhood.” “Oh!” said he, “it is 
hot a penitentiary—it is a military hospital. 


certain army medical men. I suppose,” he 

added, “the medical officers are afraid the 

light will alter the shape of the men.” Nota 

few civil surgeons, also, treat light as if it were 

an enemy. 

In the teeth of all these popular fallacies, we 

assert that every sick-ward should be capable 

of being flooded by sun-light; and, conse- 

quently, that the windows should bear a large 

proportion to the wall-space in all hospitals, 

Experience appears to prove that window-space 

should not be in a much less proportion to 

wall-space of an hospital than one to two. 

The next important question is, the amount 

of air required in an hospital, and how best to 
renew it. 

In a former article we stated the amount of 
air absolutely required for the chemical pur- 
poses of healthy respiration to be a gallon per 
patient per minute. This measure, however, by 
no means represents the amount required for a 
continuous preservation of health. The great 
and constant movements going on in the atmo- 
sphere prove that the amount of change which 
nature has provided for healthy existence is 
unlimited. The test of the ventilation of a 
sick ward is the comparative freshness or im- 
purity of the air. The interesting experience 
of Lariboisiére appears to prove that about 
4,000 cubic feet per bed per hour are required 
to ensure this. 

There are two ways of maintaining the fresh- 
ness of the air of a ward :— 

First, by so constructing a building that 
Nature will renew the air, if left to herself, 
which is by far the best plan. 

Secondly, by artificial ventilation—never to 
be used except as a pis aller. 

If the hospital is badly planned, or if fuel be 
dear, artificial ventilation comes into beneficial 
operation ; for it admits of economical warm- 
ing, but it never freshens a ward like pure 
natural air from without. Every intelligent 
physician and nurse knows the value of fresh- 
ness in the air of a ward. It is better oxygen- 
ated, and, perhaps, contains more ozone. But 
whether or not this be so, it is quite certain 
that a condition of ward-air is secured by open 
windows, and by open fire-places for warming, 
which is never obtained by the best ventilating 
machinery, especially if warm air be thrown in 
by it.* 

Architects must therefore well consider how 
in every corner of wards, passages, and stair- 
cases, air is to be kept constantly flowing,—not 
air passing in a stray or in astrong current, but 
air gently moving. 

This can only be done by having wards of a 
certain height and breadth, and by having a 
window for every two beds, the windows oppo- 
site. 

We shall afterwards discuss the questions 
as to the size of wards, and the proportion of 
window-space ; but, in the meantime, we lay 
down a principle of construction applicable to 
all wards, of whatever size. 

Few greater mistakes can be committed in 
hospital construction, as far as light and ven- 
tilation are concerned, than placing the win- 
dows at one end of a ward, or even at both 
ends, with beds ranged down the sides, their 





* These remarks on warming and ventilation are in- 
tended to apply to hospitals on the separate-ward, or 
‘* pavilion plan,” in this climate. In France and in America 
artificial warming and ventilation are carried out, but 
the air is never so fresh as in a room ventilated by 
open windows. Fan and flue ventilation is used in the 
Lunatic Asylums of America; and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, at Washington, is also fan and flue ventilated. 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, has fan ventilation, but our 
American friends smile at the costly character of the 
apparatus. The closed stoves and hot-water apparatus 
of Continental cities, may make a room feel warmer in 
winter, but the Englishman glories in his open grate and 
** sea-coal fire.’”? The Americans consider fan ventilation 
more economical and more effective, than either the fur- 
nace or steam-jet plans. They warm by hot-water. We 
may have something to say on artificial warming and 
ventilation, as there are many public buildings for which 
these are alone practicable. Our great theatres are in a sad 
sanitary state, especially behind the curtain, and few of 





ete is a great horror of light on the part of 


heads to the dead wall. No greater mistake, 
we had nearly said, could be committed. But 
there has been a greater in the case of Netley 
Hospital, where, not only has this most objec- 
tionable principle of construction been adopted, 
but also that of covering the windows in on 
one side by a glazed corridor. 


In an hospital similarly built, we asked the 


medical officer how his sick, who were men in 
the prime of life, recovered ? His reply was, “I 
do not know howit is : but all my cases linger.” 
The reason why the cases lingered was obvious 


enough. For, in the first place, the air of all 
the wards communicated by the corridor ; and, 
in the second place, wards and corridor were 
so arranged that thorough ventilation was im- 
possible. 

In another such hospital we expressed to 
the medical attendant our surprise that every 
ward was so uniformly full of sick. He replied 
that it did not arise so much from fresh admis- 
sions, as from the fact that when he got sick 
into the hospital, he could hardly get them 
well again. 

Our military buildings have been and are 
most unfortunate in their arrangements. The 
unhappy Netley Hospital has been copied in 
its wards and corridor arrangements from such 
places as Chatham Garrison Hospital, Woolwich 
Hospital, &c. In fact, there are few military 
hospitals in which the error does not exist in 
one form or another. It was hardly to have 
been expected that, given the same directors, 
Netley should have escaped the same fate. A 
great mistake and a lamentable misfortune is 
Netley Hospital. But let us hope we have 
seen the last of such fatal blunders in hospital 
building. 

Having alluded to military hospitals, we may 
say a word about regimental hospitals. We 
have visited several of these establishments, 
and certainly we can but consider their style 
of construction as extraordinary. They gene- 
rally resemble a small ill-planned village re- 
sidence, belonging, perhaps, to the attorney or 
the doctor. There are usually a narrow pas- 
sage, a narrow staircase, and small rooms, in 
which the sick are stewed up: these rooms 
have a window or two here and there, as if 
each building had been an especial victim of 
the window-tax. Buildings of this class have 
not such a thing as a proper ward. They have 
merely little bed-rooms, and everything else 
upon a little scale. As for light and ventila- 
tion arrangements, these have not attracted 
much, if any, attention on the part of the 
adapter. We hope that there may be some 
regimental hospitals on a better plan. We 
speak from a knowledge of such as we have 
seen ; and, judging from these, we should say 
that a minimum of accommodation has been 
provided at a maximum of expense. 

Besides arranging for light and ventilation, 
all hospital-plans should provide for the greatest 
economy in administration, consistent with 
healing of wounds and recovery of the sick 
There should be facility of superintendence and 
nursing. The wards should be of such a size, 
and, if possible, so arranged that the head 
nurse may have all her sick under her eye at 
once. This is especially necessary for night- 
watching. A single attendant can easily per- 
form the duty of night-watching for many bad 
cases, if the beds are so placed as to be seen 
from a single point. The head nurse’s room 
should have a window looking into her 
ward, It is highly important that patients, 
who must necessarily be in various stages of 
sickness or convalescence, should feel that they 
are continually under the eye of the head 
nurse. It is, of course, most economical to 
have one ward to each head nurse. The 
ward, therefore, should be large enough to 
occupy her whole attention ; but not too large 





our concert-rooms are bearable. 


to render its ventilation difficult. Small wards 
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cannot be overlooked with sufficient strictness 
unless, indeed, a head nurse is to be set apart 
for each—an arrangement which would enor- 
mously increase the expenses of nursing, without 
benefiting the patients. 

A head nurse may adequately superintend a 
ward of from thirty to forty patients. But, if 
we are to be guided by the results of recent 
experience in hospital building, we should say 
that a ward with thirty sick, or thereabouts, 
is, upon the whole, the best for sanitary reasons, 
and this number of thirty we propose to fix as 
the ward unit for an hospital. 

Much has been said about the benefits of 
small wards for from six to ten sick, about the 
greater comfort and privacy of such wards, and 
the greater facility tor ventilation which they 
afford. It is simply an error to assume that 
small wards afford any such advantages. Pri- 
vacy, in an hospital, does not extend beyond 
any two adjacent beds. As regards complete 
ventilation, the effect of angles in retarding an 
even flow of air has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Direct experiment, made in the wards 
of the Lariboisiére Hospital, has proved that the 
amount of air circulating along the centre of a 
ward is two or three times as great as it is near 
angles. Such a result might have been inferred. 
But the important practical point never seems 
to have been comprehended, that the difficulty 
of ventilating a given cubic space occupied by 
sick bears a direct ratio to the length of the 
corridors and to the number of cells or “ wards” 
into which that space is divided. Unnecessary 
rooms, angles, or cupboards should be omitted in 
any structure. There should be no dark corners 
in any part of an hospital ward. Every recess or 
angle not easily overlooked is as injurious to 
hospital discipline as it is to hospital ventila- 
tion. Each pavilion should have a staircase, 
wide, roomy, well lighted and ventilated from 
above. The gradients of the steps should not 
exceed a rise of 5 inches to 12 inches tread, to 
enable patients to ascend and descend with 
facility. There should be as little passage space 
as possible, and none of it should be dark. 
The head nurse’s room should be situated, as 
already described, with one window opening 
down the ward, and a window looking into the 
open space. There must be a separate scullery 
for every ward, adjoining the nurse’s room, but 
having a separate entrance and a separate win- 
dow to the open air. A lift will be found an 
essential means of convenience as well as of 
economy. Each ward should have bath-room, 
lavatory, and closets. On the male side there 
may be other necessary conveniences attached. 
The best situations for these will be at the 
ends of the wards, opposite the entrance. They 
should be separated from the wards by a par- 
tition wall with a half glass door. Thereshould 
be a small lobby, lighted by a large window at 
the end, and from this lobby there should be 
doors opening right and left,—one to the bath- 
room and lavatory, the other to the closets, &c. 
The ventilation and lighting of these places 
should be ample and independent of that of 
the wards. No ward requires more offices than 
are here enumerated. There should neither be 
small wards nor dining-rooms attached to the 
Jarge wards. 

A ward for sick should not, asa rule, contain 
convalescents. This class of patients, under a 
proper system of hospital construction, should 
always have separate accommodation. Small 
wards for casualty cases, as already stated, 
should be built separately and be separately 
administered.* 

In applying these principles it is necessary, 
first, to ascertain what ought not to be done. 

Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4 represent common errors 
in hospital ward construction, which ought to 
be carefully avoided. Figure 1 represents the 
arrangement in King’s College Hospital and 
in the new wards at Guy’s, London. Figure 2 
is the ward arrangement usually carried out in 





* Convalescent establishments may be more on the 
ordinary villa or separate house system, than either on 
the ‘‘ corridor and wing,”’ or even on the “ pavilion hos- 
pital plan.’? There may be a convalescent village, but 
not a convalescent hospital. Fence round the estate to 
secure isolation and order, but have residences affording 
separate sleeping-rooms to each inmate. Day-rooms, 
dining rooms, and reading-rooms, may be provided ; as, 
also, airing and exercise grounds for inclement weather. 
Public or general gardens may be provided; as, also, 
small garden allotments for patients’ amusement capable 
of out-of.door exercise. 





buildings which have been adapted for civil 
hospitals. It was designedly adopted in the 
military hospital, Portsmouth, as also in many 
other military hospitals. Figure 3 is the arrange- 
ment in # few ill-constructed foreign hospitals, 
as ¢. g. in one at Rotterdam. It exists at 
Chatham Garrison Hospital, and is to be per- 
petuated at the new Victoria Hospital, at Net- 
ley. Figure 4 shows the kind of arrangement in 
the wards and corridors in the old Royal Marine 
Hospital at Woolwich. These diagrams do not 
pretend to extreme accuracy ; they simply indi- 
cate the arrangement. 

These plans should be avoided for the future 
in hospital construction. They are contrary to 
every sound principle of sanitary construction, 
and can only be kept free from hospital epide- 
mics by the greatest possible care,—hardly 
even with that. 

We shall next state what ought to be done 
in applying the principles of hospital construc- 
tion we have laid down. 

The best principle of hospital construction is, 
as we have long urged, that of separate pavilions 
placed side by side, or in line. The former is 
preferable for large hospitals, for the reasons 
stated in our last paper.* The distance be- 
tween the blocks should be double their height. 
There should be two flats in a pavilion, and one 
ward to a flat. 

The hospital should be erected to form a 
square ; the basement story of the pavilions 
being connected by a corridor, and the whole 
of the basements erected on arches. 

The wards should hold from twenty to thirty 
sick : each bed should have from 1,500 to 2,000 
cubic feet of air space allotted to it. 

The following table exhibits the proportions 
of a ward for thirty-two patients. The first 
column gives the proportions of such a ward in 
the Lariboisiére Hospital ; the second, the pro- 
portions adapted to a larger cubical space, 
such as is given in our best hospitals in this 
country :— 











Length of ward 


Wall spaces between end walls } | 
and windows 

Breadth of windows | 

Breadth of wall space between } 9 
windows | 

Height of windows 13 





| 1,760 0 | 2,100 


Cubic space per bed 





It is undesirable to increase the width of any 
ward beyond 30 feet, because the distance be- 
tween the opposite windows becomes then too 
great for efficient ventilation. 

The proportions of a ward for twenty patients 
might be 80 feet long, by 25 feet wide, and 
16 feet high. This would give about 1,600 
cubic feet to each bed. 

One window at least should be allotted to 
every two beds. There are hospitals with a 
window to each bed. The windows should be 
double, or be glazed with plate-glass, to prevent 
loss of heat. Tripartite windows, like those of 
Middlesex Hospital, are useful for ventilation. 
The ward-walls should consist of pure white 
polished Parian cement, or some other equally 
white non-absorbent substance. Grey-coloured 
cements should be avoided: they never look 
clean ; they give the ward a sombre appearance, 
and they hide dirt. The best ward flooring is 
oak. No sawdust nor other organic matter, 
capable of rotting, should be placed underneath 
hospital floors. The joints of the flooring should 
be well fitted together, so as to be impervious. 
Floors should be bees-waxed, or oiled and 
polished. The general baths of the hospital 
should be separated from the pavilions, but 
connected with the corridor. They should con- 
tain hot and cold water, sulphureous, medicated, 
hot air, vapour, shower, and douche baths. The 
kitchen should have walls and ceiling of Parian 
cement. 

There should, as stated, be a head-nurse’s 
room and scullery attached to each ward, and 
store presses in each ward. 

The bedsteads should be of iron. The ward 
furniture should be of oak. The arrangements 
for water-supply and drainage were discussed 


* See p. 699, ante, 








7 . 1 Wi Tn 
in a previous article. e have also poins 
out already the best position for can og 
tories, ward-baths, &c. ‘and 

The ward construction, now described is th 
which, up to the present time, experience “i 
shown to be best suited for fulfilling all the 
requirements of ventilation, light, cheerfulness 
recovery of health, and economy, in this country 
It is embodied in the plan, fig. 5. e 

One great advantage of the proposed system 
of construction is, that it admits of any arrange. 
ment of the pavilions on plan, which jg op, 
sistent with light and ventilation. Hospits| 
establishments, so constructed, may be added 
to without difficulty and without alterin 
indeed without interfering with any of 
existing pavilion buildings. 

The principles of hospital construction whic) 
we have now laid before our readers are a tacit 
condemnation of the majority of hospitals jn 
the three kingdoms. It may be thought jy 
some of our readers that we have expressed oy; 
opinions somewhat strongly. We have ¢op. 
sidered it necessary to do so, because, as we 
have shown, large hospitals are even now bein: 
built in defiance of the most ordinary sanitary 
principles, as to site and plan ; and men haye 
been found to defend these errors. Anothe 
opportunity is now afforded of retracing oy: 
steps. The noble bequest of Mr. Morley 
for the foundation of a convalescent establish. 
ment in the country, near London, may hea 
great practical advance in the right direction ; 
and it behoves the governors of St. George's 
Hospital to take care that an institution of 
such importance is constructed so as to realize 
the benevolent intention of its founder. 

Most of the great hospital and charitable 
institutions in this country were suburban at 
their foundation: the rapid growth of ow 
towns in modern times has encroached so much 
upon space once country, that gardens and 
fields have been absorbed, and are now covered 
by bricks and mortar ; and hospitals are sw. 
rounded by the screaming and roaring traffic of 
railways, street cabs, omnibuses, and waggons, 


ig, or 


the 


‘| It is due to the benevolent founders of ou 


great charitable institutions, that their humane 
intentions should continue to be realized by 
removing the sick and maimed to pure air and 
quiet. It is due to poor suffering humanity 
that any plans adopted should be the most per- 
fect modern intellect can devise ; and it is no 
less due to the cause of charity that there should 
be the best and most economical form of 
hospital nursing and management. 

The following is a summary of the principles 
of hospital. construction contained in this and 
preceding papers :— 

1. Never erect a general hospital within the 
precincts of a town, or in suburbs likely to be 
built upon. 

2. Remove all large hospital establishments 
out of town, or from populous suburbs, as soon 
as possible. 

3. Build all hospitals in the country, on 
areas of ground sufficient to admit of exter- 
sions of the buildings, and to prevent other 
buildings from being: erected within such a 
distance as shall interfere with a free circula- 
tion of air and with quiet. 

4, Select a dry and mild climate. 

5. Give the preference to a porous self: 
draining sub-soil, and avoid ground saturated 
with organic matter, especially old graveyards. 

6. Build all hospitals on arches, to adinit ofa 
free circulation of air underneath the ward floors. 

7. Let the plan be simple, and have as few 
closed angles and corners as possible. 

8. Do not provide for more than 120 patients 
or beds, under one double pavilion roof. 
the hospital must contain a larger number of 
beds, increase the number of pavilions, but 02 
no account increase their size. Connect the 
pavilions by corridors running between the 
ends, and no higher than the ground-floor. 

9. Plan any hospital with no more than two 
flats, containing, in a single pavilion, two 
superimposed wards. Provide for convales 
cents and “ casualty” cases in pavilions sep® 
rate from the ordinary sick. ; 

10. Provide for no more than 32 beds in 
ward—16 on each side, with a window to every 
two beds. 

11. Let the window spaces be, as near as may 
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St. George's te, in the proportion of one to two of the wall- DESIGN: FOR A PAVILION HOSPITAL. 


stitution of ace. The windows should reach from within 
as to realize $ feet of the floor to within 1 foot of the ceiling. 
der. 12. Wards should not exceed 30 feet in 
1 charitable width. 

suburban at 13. Each bed should have from 1,500 to 
wth of our 2000 cubic feet of air-space. 

hed so much In very exposed and airy situations the 
ardens and smaller cubic space will suffice ; but where, 
now covered fom the nature of the ground, there is not 











als are sur- likely to be much horizontal external move- 
ing traflicof J ment of the atmosphere, the larger the internal 
1d waggons, cubic space is the better. 

ders of our 14. Trust for pavilion ventilation to open 


eir humane windows and fireplaces. Artificial methods 
realized by are, in this climate, unnecessary, with proper 
ure alr and construction. 


s humanity 15. Place water-closets, ward-baths, and lava- 
ie most per JH tories, at the far end of a ward, opposite the 
nd it isno #% entrance, and, in addition to ventilating them, 
here should cut them entirely off from the ward by a sepa- 





al form of rately-ventilated and lighted lobby. 
16. Restrict the ward offices to a nurse’s 













































































Ward Windows to be 4 ft. 8 in. in the clear. 


> principles room and scullery, with a lift. 
in this and 17. Let staircases be wide, roomy, and 
thoroughly ventilated up to the roof. Construct 
within the the stairs and entrance-lobbies of stone and 
ikely to be cover them with wood. 
. 18. Make hospital floors of oak, and walls 
blishments and ceilings of pure white polished cement. 
bs, as soon 19. Supply hospitals with water at high 
pressure, and lay it on, hot and cold, over the 
untry, on whole of the buildings. ‘ 
| of exten- 20, All sewers and drains must be outside, 
vent other and detached from the walls of the buildings. 
in such a Provide for their ventilation at a distance from 
ee circula- the wards, and also for their inspection and 
flushing. j ; 
21. Provide garden-ground for exercise with 
rous self: properly drained and gravelled walks, sheltered 
saturated seats for convalescents, and, where practicable, 
raveyards. a promenade covered with glass for use in bad 
adinit ofa weather. 
ard floors. Other matters of detail, regarding kitchens, 
uve as few washhouses, rooms for hospital administra- 
: tion, &e. can be best decided on according to 
0 patients local circumstances ; but none of these should 
roof. If ever be under the same roof with the sick. 
vumber of The public hospitals of any country may 
18, but on fairly be taken as a standard of the knowledge i if 
nnect the and care of the governing body, or of civiliza- ae TERR, pore: Sape snnenns-nemnnnnnanenoonsnsoncrneennee these 
ween the tion amongst a people. Commercial wealth, | -=7-*2---o ner Ey Ea 
floor. Political freedom, and education ought to enable a ae ee ee ee 
than two the inhabitants of Great Britain to set an ex- ; 
100, He Fo in this respect. Life is of more begs bs 
convales ¢ British empire than in any other part of the . P es 
ons sepa globe, and ar enema to pe de it to the latest A. Ward Closets. * — - Geena 
‘ Periods (the full three score and ten of the B. Bath and Lavatory. E. Ornamen , 
beds in 4 Psalmist) ought to be sought out and put in C. Lift in Scullery. 
’ to every Practice. Let. us reform our hospitals now ; 


and, as we improve our cities and towns, they 








ar as may Will be less required. 
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NEW THEATRES: HOXTON AND 
WHITECHAPEL. 


Nor long ago, some interest was attracted to 
the subject of the management of theatres,—espe- 
cially in reference to arrangements for the comfort 
of the audience and their connection with the 
object of commercial success. It was affirmed, 
and plausibly so, that theatrical speculations were 
conducted, apparently as though it were the 
interest of lessees to foster distaste for the sort of 
entertainment, rather than, in managerial phrase, 
to draw the public to it. We lately alluded to 
one portion of the subject, and incline to the 
opinion that many improvements particularly 
mentioned at the time, were needed, and that 
there were others in the principle of theatre- 
planning and construction, which might have been 
brought forward and dwelt upon, and which still are 
not so near to attainment as we should desire. We 
could of course instance the still defective and 
dangerous passages for entrance and exit which 
remain at some of the most frequented theatres. 
But this subject at least, in our pages, has been 
sufficiently prominent; and the importance of it, 
proved already by some calamities, has been once 
more shown by circumstances on the occasion of 
the panic at the building at Sheffield, appropriated 
to musical entertainments, but planned as a theatre, 
and called the Surrey Music Hall, where there was 
a repetition of what occurred at the building of the 
same name in London. On that oceasion, whilst 
giving credit for great forethought in the provision 
of an ample number of staircases, we did not fail to 
notice details in their plan, as likely to occasion 
accident, and almost in the words of the evidence 
at the inquest in that case: in a series of articles, 
in the course of which we had to speak of London 
theatres, we instanced the plan of Drury-lane 
Theatre, as devised with full regard to the safety 
of the audience, and noticed the disuse of entrance- 
and-exit-ways that had been carefully provided in 
the first instance ; and, repeatedly, we have dwelt 
upon the danger of the single exit-way, which is 
the common arrangement, and upon the case of 

ixeter-hall. It is, therefore, unnecessary that 
there should be the repetition of imputations on 
“our architects” by the leading journal, which 
have been somewhat common of late. The control 
of architects in these cases, and the mistake in 
not allowing it, is much the same as what we 
noticed last week in speaking of house-building. 
The danger that exists is enormous :—instance the 


portion of the audience. We have before this 
allowed that a plan like that of Covent Garden 
Theatre,may be deemed well fitted for operatic per- 
formances,—since in regard to these, mere hearing 
may be important, even though it be provided for in 
some parts of the house with loss in other features 
of the dramatic effect. We must, therefore, be 
understood to refer in these remarks to cases where 
spectacle and action must be main points, or as 
unquestionably they are required to be, in the 
ordinary drama, tragic, comic, or burlesque. But 
beyond the questions of contrivance we have been 
adverting to, as forming matter for consideration, 
others arise from the particular class of patrons 
who may be expected in the locality in which the 
theatre-building is placed. 

Many of those, from whatever part of London, 
who frequent the chief theatres, or extend their 
tastes, once in a few years, to Astley’s or the 
Surrey, would be surprised to find the theatres 
that there are in the eastern part of London, 
which attract immense audiences, and which, with 
very low prices of admission, have proved the best- 
paying speculations. Theatres of this class offer 
points of interest for the architect, both in their 
special requirements and those which we are 
regarding as still to be provided for in ali build- 
ings for the drama; whilst there are many ques- 
tions concerning the dramatic art itself,—its pur- 
pose and capabilities, and the means which it can 
use—that may there find elucidation and sugges- 
tions for wide application. The drama being that 
art in which story and action are essential, we have 
in these cases audiences to whom such elements of 
the art are almost exclusively the matter for appre- 
ciation. The audience must see something done, 
veluti in speculum; and at least as now, will be 
hardly satisfied with the finest sentimentswritten in 
poetry, or the most beautiful imagery only spoken. 
In this they but follow the bent of the natural taste 
recognised in the advice of Hamlet, that is for the 
acted drama as distinguished from the poem in 
dramatic form which is written to be read. Cannot 
this taste be elevated, and made to serve to greater 
extent than the drama has yet served, the cause 
of social progress and good morality? If so as 
we would hope, and as we believe, our subject is 
not merely one of professional interest for archi- 
tects. 


A theatre designed for the particular class of 





with less distinction between the several parts of 


case of the National Standard Theatre, Shoreditch, | the auditory than there is between pit, boxes, and 
where on “boxing-night” there have been present | gallery in the chief theatres,—and, moreover, in| 
about 4,500 persons, all having to make their | which a good view of the stage may be called the 


exit to the street by one way. 


But recently built requirement par eacellence,—should offer some 


theatres have been manifest improvements in | hints applicable to what, speaking with reference 


the particular referred to. In many other 


| to architectural effect and decoration, may be 


respects, the theatres lately built, or now con- called more important buildings. There are just 
structing, manifest new regard for the comfort of now two theatres in progress in London, which 


the audience, as in the provision of many adjuncts | may usefully be looked at in this light. 


The 


scarcely ever before deemed essential—if ever in | Britannia Theatre, in High-street, Hoxton, and 


such theatres as we have at this moment more 
especially in view, where now their presence 
testifies to the growth of improved habits, and to 
the prospect of the further growth which attention 
to such matters themselves will help to effect. 

It is true that as regards planning, and as to 
“the auditory ” (so called in distinction to the 
stage), there is the difficulty which architects will 
not be able to overcome without perhaps modify- 


ing in some respects the views of lessees—whilst 


deferring rightly, to any stipulations essential to 
commercial success. These requisite stipulations 
may sometimes modify the form of the house, from 
the exact plan which the architect would, under 
the more obvious considerations of mere seeing 
and hearing, arrive at. Thus, we believe the plan 
of Covent Garden Theatre was based on the 


primary datum of providing in the circuit of the 


auditory, boxes for a definite number of sub- 
scribers; and that after sufficient attempts, it was 
found impossible to secure this accommodation by 
a plan more resembling in its form that of the 
ancient theatre, or, in other words, having less 
distance than is now usual from the boxes to 
the proscenium front—measuring along the major 
axis of the plan—and consequently a smaller 
number of boxes at the sides,—whence, as in 


most theatres, the occupants either cannot see front. 
the stage at all, or see what they are not intended pl 


| 


the Pavilion Theatre, in the Whitechapel-road, 
are the new buildings which we allude to. They 
are neither of them, as yet, roofed in, but are 
expected to be complete and open before the end 
of this autumn. They are planned for very large 
audiences, larger even than those of Covent 
Garden,—the prices of admission being moderate 
to all parts of the house: much importance is 
given to the pit and gallery, and the last-named 
portion of the house is provided more advan- 
tageously as regards seeing and hearing than the 
gallery in other theatres,—being better, of course, 
than the excellent gallery of Covent Garden 
Theatre, insomuch as it is nearer, whether by 
measurement of height or on the plan, to the 
stage. The Pavilion Theatre, however, assimilates 
in the plan of the auditory, as defined by the box- 
fronts, to that of Covent Garden Theatre ; though 
the major axis, or that taken longitudinally on 
the general plan, is rather less in proportion,—the 
difference as to the auditory occurring between 
the circle of plan, as marked in tlie ceiling, and 
the proscenium front. 

In the Britannia Theatre, in place of a semi- 
circle with lines prolonged, for the plan of the 
boxes, the elliptical form is chosen, the major axis 
being, however, parallel with the proscenium 
But to show in what respect the actual 
an here will be suited to a house which has to 


to see, at one side, and not what they should see accommodate, at no great distance from the stage, 


at the other; or have to look side 


certainly too far removed from the stage. 


ways as they are a very large number of persons, we should observe 
seated; whilst those who have the front view are |that the curvature, on each side 


the auditory, 


There will be modified at the space nearest the prosce- 


are, however, more serious defects in theatres than | nium, from the ellipse, so that those who would 


those arising from general formation on 


plan; and be beyond the axis of the plan may not be seated 


it deserves consideration whether it would not be so as to look in the opposite direction to that re- 
better to admit only so many persons as could quired, by which event the plan would have had 


enjoy the performance, 


rather than have further disadvantages not found in the forms of the semi- 


sittings, and, as a consequence, a discontented ,circle, the horse-shoe, or the opposite elliptical 


audience wé have been chiefly thinking of,—and : 


—_ 
curvature. The boxes, therefore, here wil] he r 
trenched, or the space across (between the “Sag 
fronts from side to side) at the prosceniy mf 
tended. Between this line of front of the 
proscenium, and the curtain opening, there wil] be 
splayed sides,—containing, indeed, private boxes 
disadvantageously situated for view of the Stage 
though not such as are supposed to be te. 
quired, except for persons connected with the 
establishment,—and in the same space on plan 
the orchestra, of about 5 feet in breadth, wil] be 
placed. The endeavour seems to be to give qjj 
available pit-accommodation, even at the gy. 
pense of the stage, in preference to a defing 
projection of the orchestra and stage into the 
auditory. The difficulties of theatre-planning Te. 
solve themselves very much into the question of 
appropriation of those parts of the plan ney 
the proscenium, which we have spoken of, The 
practice has been to get over the difficulty py 
placing the private boxes in what are in many 
respects the worst parts of the house; becanse 
back seats in such boxes are practically not 
needed. The case, however, is different where ql] 
space provided must be considered as likely to | 
have its occupants. The filling-up of thes 
lacune of the house, chiefly by providing ad. 
ditional staircase communication there, as needed 
between different floors, and conducive to ready 
escape, has been preferred in the Hoxton and 
Whitechapel Theatres, as in the Adelphi, lately 
noticed, to the having seats where they are 
useless. Further attention to such points, how. 
ever, is needed; and could staircases in these very 
parts of the building have always communication 
with side streets, they would be the most valuable 
means of escape. It may be impossible to get this 
on the present sites of theatres; but we think 
such an arrangement should be enforced by law, 
and that theatres are buildings which should be 
isolated. 

The site of the Hoxton Theatre may be described 
,as two parallelograms of ground, whereof one, 
next High-street, 36 feet by 52 feet, is appro- 
-priated to a tavern and two entrance-ways,—and 
‘the other at the back, 150 feet by 110 feet, is 
occupied by the theatre and its accessories—as 
_promenades, scene-painters’ rooms, and carpenters’. 
\shop. Between the two main buildings is a cor- 
ridor, to be covered with glass. Into this, both 
the entrances lead; and it is united by wide arch- 
ways toa similar space in the theatre building, 
at the back of the pit, the whole together forming 
a promenade of 50 feet by 30 feet, from which 
access is gained to the pit, and by the staircases 
to the other parts of the house. There are three 
tiers of boxes at the sides of the house; but in the 
centre, the space corresponding in height with the 
two upper tiers is occupied by one large gallery, 
which extends to the full limit of the building, or 
over the saloon, which itself corresponds with 
that part of the promenade which is immediately 
attached to the pit. The pit extends under the 
lower tier of boxes. It measures 76 feet in width, 
and is 58 feet from the back wall to the orchestra 
front. The stage is the same width—76 feet ; and 
it measures 60 feet from the foot-lights to the back 
wall. The curtain opening in the proscenium, 18 
35 feet across and 86 feet in height. A por 
tion of the pit is arranged as stalls. The accom 
modation in that floor is estimated at 1,200 per- 
sons seated (1,000 in the general area, and 200 mn 
the stalls); but bringing into consideration the 
standing room in the promenade and at the back 
of the pit, it is thought the total number will be 
1,500 persons. The admission to the stalls decided 
on, may be Is. and to the pit 6d. 


The seats in the lower tier of boxes ate 
divided into two classes by framed partitions. 
The divisions nearest the proscenium will be 
occupied by persons paying perhaps 2s. 6d. 
for admission; and the centre division by pet 
sons paying 1s. The whole accommodation 
in this tier will give 600 sittings; but it 3 
thought that standing-places in the refreshment- 
room adjoining, will raise the number to 650 per 
sons. ‘The side boxes in the upper tiers to which 
the admission decided upon may be 1s. 6d. and 1s. 
respectively, and the great gallery to which the 
admission will probably be 4d. will altogether 
hold 1,250 persons; whilst the sum of accommo 
dation in all parts of the house at 1 foot 6 inches 
to each sitter; will be 3,250 persons. We have 
been particular to state these matters, because 
they are all important to the consideration © 
many of the questions which we adverted to™ 
our opening remarks, and which may deserve some 
further allusion. The two entrances from High- 
street, are each of them 14 feet wide. There are 
in all five staircases ; one of the number, howevé!, 





,is merely a staircase of communication between 
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—— 
different parts of the house. Leading out from 
the ends of the promenade, are two staircases to 
the boxes, each 5 feet wide, and at one endisa 
staircase of the same width to the galleries. The 
other staircases are those placed as before noticed. 
The refreshment-room to the boxes, is 50 feet by 
g0 feet; and the floor is to be fire-proof. Three 
doorways of 4 feet opening, and others of 4 feet 
ginches, give access to the boxes of the two classes 
onthis tier. All doors are to be made to open out- 
wardly, and within the thickness of the walls. Cis- 
terns and fire-proof cocks are to be provided. In 
case of a rush from the house, escape in addition to 
that by the 14-feet ways, could be afforded by re- 
moval of some light framed partitions, separating 
the inner bar of the tavern from the outer bar, or 
that next the street. The arrangements for the 
refreshment department, and in the provision of 
yarious conveniences, are extensive, as they are 
required to be from the practice of the house to 
avoid trouble in checks and re-admissions. Be- 
sides the tavern and the refreshment saloon of the 
poxes, there will be a refreshment court commu- 
nicating with the pit promenade, and measuring 
98 feet by 25 feet, and an open court on the oppo- 
site side, 50 feet by 15 feet. The main walls are 
2 feet 3 inches in thickness at the piers, which 
carry the roof principals, the recesses being formed 
with arches above, and inverted arches below. 
The greater portion of the brickwork is laid with 
mortar, composed of pounded brick from the 
bricks of the old buildings, ground and mixed in 
the machine with the lime and sand. By this, 
saving will have been effected. The brickwork 
in all respects appears to be particularly well 
executed. 

The fronts of the boxes are supported by 
tiers of cast-iron columns, which also receive the 
ends of the trusses of the galleries, and hand-rails 
of the box-fronts in certain cases. The manner of 
the connection between the timber construction 
and the iron work, may be sufficient ; but in some 


not seem to us equal in merit to the other parts 
of the building. This is to be regretted, as the 
oval form of the ceiling, and the novelty of the 
design in many of its features, offered an oppor- 
tunity for effect, such as only the hurry in which 
works of this class are conceived and finished, 
can have prevented the advantage of. The 
fronts of the principal tiers have the inverted ogee 
form of section, and will probably receive some 
enrichment. Over each column will be a seated 
figure of Britannia, surrounded with laurel and 
oak-leaves. The splayed sides of the proscenium, 
in which are the private boxes as mentioned, will 
be bordered by detached shafts, with spiral fluting 
or enrichment, with ornamental brackets as capi- 
tals anda cornice. From the brackets will spring 
the ribs forming the pendentives, and the support 
to the outer rim of the oval ceiling itself. The 
ceiling is to be coved and divided into four ex- 
ternal compartments and the centre space already 
mentioned. The enrichments are being executed 
in carton-pierre and papier mdché, by Messrs. 
White and Parlby. 

The front to High-street, comprising that of 
the tavern, with the entrances to the theatre, 
will be of stone, save the ground story, which will 
be in cast-iron. Piers, or pilasters, with orna- 


shaft, a plain cornice, and windows with moulded 
and splayed reveals, are the chief features. The 
building is being erected for Mr. Samuel Lane, 
/and the architects are Messrs. Finch Hill, and 
| Paraire. The builders are Messrs. Hollands and 
| Hannen. The building was to have been com- 
_ pleted by the 30th of October ; but a recent strike 
| of the labourers may prevent this. 

| We must speak of the Whitechapel Theatre 
next week. 








OCEANIC TELEGRAPHS. 
| Tue first submarine telegraph that was laid, 


ment carved thereon at the upper part of the} 


respects varies from the most approved arrange- namely, on the Dover and Calais line, delivered 
ment, The columns in certain parts, are cut|only one message, when its continuity for ever 
through for the end of the rail or other timber, in | ceased. That did not prevent its enterprising 
place of having ashoe “cast-on” the column. | projector, Mr. Brett, however, from laying down 
There must be some difference in the strength of another; and another tas laid, and was not only 
the shafts in consequence. In each principal to permanently successful, but paved the way for all 
the galleries and boxes, the end of the tie-beam | subsequent triumphs. Now, the first great ocean 
passes entirely through a slot cast in the column ; | telegraph, the Atlantic, delivered many messages 
it is there bolted through, and further secured by | ere its continuity ceased,—if, indeed, it can be 
three bolts to a flange: the other end of the tie- | said to have even yet ceased; for, though unintel- 
beam rests on a stone corbel in the wall, and is | ligible, it has been stated that signals still con- 
secured by an iron strap, which is hooked on to | tinued to be received at Valentia. Whatever be 
43-inch by }-inch wrought-iron bond plate. The | the ultimate fate of this one cable, however, it 
latter continues round the building; is fixed in| matters probably as little to the ultimate success 
the centre of the wall, and secured to the outer | of ocean telegraphy as did the failure of the first 
face by straps and bosses. The head of each | of all submarine telegraphs,—indeed, much less, 
principal is attached to “bond” in a similar for the fate of submarine telegraphy altogether— 
manner, The principal rafters carry purlins for | that of the great oceans inclusive,—was involved 
the fixing of the seats. From the peculiarity of in the final success of the first submarine tele- 
the plan, a different mode of framing had to be | graph in the British Channel. The perfect prac- 
adopted in each principal. The roof truss, for a ticability of laying such cables safely in any ocean 
span of 76 feet as commenced, appears of very | throughout the wide world has now been fully 
simple character compared with other trusses for | established ; and men of enterprise, whatever may 
roofs of theatres. It is a queen-bolt truss with | become of the individual cable just laid, will never 


the smallest number of members, the bolts being 
2} inches wrought iron; the tie-beam, 14 inches 
by 9 inches, or 15 inches by 9 inches at the stage 
end of the building ; and the principal rafters, 
12 inches by 9 inches. By nuts between the 
shoes of the struts and the tie-beam, the struts can 
be screwed up, and the principals cambered with- 
out raising the tie-beams. The truss is con- 
sidered to have been fully tested: but it should 
be mentioned, that there will be no carpenter’s 
shop, no painting-room, and but little storeage of 
Properties in the roof, or thereabouts. The manager 
thinks there is a lesson from the fact that so 
many fires have commenced about the roofs of 
theatres: he also feels that he cannot have the 
Proper supervision of work done in such a lofty 
region ; and in good time, he elects to have things 
under his eye. The fly-floors are carried by 
trusses, supported by the walls ; and such weights 
as it may be necessary to suspend from the truss, 
it is proposed to have hung from the queen-heads, 
and to have little strain on the tie-beams, Above 
© collar-head of the truss, a supplementary 
18 placed for the ventilator which runs from 
end to end of the building. For the ventilation 
Ms the Several tiers—pit, boxes, and gallery—open- 
mgs in the external walls, eighteen on each side 
a house, and measuring 3 feet by 2 feet, are 
. vear to the ceilings. They are to be filled 
wi moveable louvres. The enrichment, 17 feet 
Age feet, in the centre of the ceiling over the 
Bt, also, will be designed with reference to the 
ee escape of air into the roof, itself ventilated by 
louvres already mentioned. 
The decorative details as at present in hand, do 


| cease in renewed endeavours till the grand end be 
accomplished. 

It may be, however, that some changes of prin- 
ciple in the construction of submarine cables of 
such lengths and for such depths may be advisable. 
Although Mr. Whitehouse proved the possibility 
of telegraphing with facility and certainty through 
a thousand miles of wire or more, it must be re- 
membered that this wire did not extend through 
a thousand miles of ocean surrounded by its 
natural electrical, magnetical, and calorical influ- 
ences; and that however excellent gutta-percha 
or any known substance may be as an insulater, 
there is no such thing as an absolutely perfect and 
total insulater known, as Professor Faraday, we 
think, long since pointed out. Although the 
natural electricity of a limited area or circuit of 
space, in which a thousand miles of wire may be 
coiled, therefore, may not be sufficient to influence 
the circuit through that insulated and yet con- 
ductor-encompassed wire, the natural electricity 
extending through a thousand miles of ocean may 
be capable of very seriously influencing such a 
circuit. The extreme conductibility even of the 
warping iron wires with which the telegraphic 
lines are surrounded, though tarred or pitched, 
may exert an influence in such a case,—adverse or 
otherwise, according to circumstances,—notwith- 
standing the intervention of the insulating gutta- 
percha and the hemp, on the one hand, and the tar 
and pitch on the other. 

The directors themselves, some time ago, pointed 
out the possibility that even “the perturbing 
influence of terrestrial magnetism, especially during 
the occurrence of magnetic storms, may prove, to 





a certain extent, troublesome: it is so even on 
shorter circuits.” And accordingly the Atlantic 
Telegraph has already been “ violently disturbed,” 
it is believed{by magnetic storms. Was itwise,then, 
to wrap the copper lines in so massive and complete 
a cylinder of ¢7on wires as those which envelope the 
core ? A great part of the strain-resisting power of 
the iron was of course required for the additional 
weight of the iron itself; and may it not hence be 
ultimately found that the lightest and thinnest 
possible rope, comprising as little as may be of 
what one may call this worse than useless dead 
weight, would on the whole be safer, as it cer- 
tainly would be easier to lay, and of less import- 
ance as a loss in case of accident? If Lieut. 
Maury fathomed the depths of the Atlantic 
with a mere “lead” line, bringing up not only 
the line’s own weight, but the heavy apparatus 
for sinking it, and also specimens of the shelly 
bottom, why should not even the lightest of 
lines be able to bear its own weight either in 
laying or in lifting? The tremendous forces 
of nature may often best be coped with by slight 
means rather than by a vain attempt to outvie 
them in ponderous counteractives. Should the 
strength of metal be considered indispensable, how- 
ever, it might still be partially used in aid. Copper 
| wire would be more costly than iron as a covering, 
| but a thin and light warp of it would at least be 
' less likely to exert a disturbing magnetic influence 
‘than a far more ponderous and thicker mass of 
'éron. Even thin steel wire would be preferable to 
'thick and heavy iron wire. Were the electric 
wires (which are scarcely thicker, each of them, 
than a silk thread) coiled round a good tough light 
hempen cord, so as to allow for the stretch of the 
ropeunder strain, and well insulated abovethat with 
gutta-percha (especially if a somewhat more elastic 
form of it, or an insulating combination with 
India-rubber could be discovered ; but bas it been 
clearly proved, by the way, that India-rubber 
‘could not be made a sufficient insulater ?), the 
| whole might then be finally encased in an outer 
| covering of rope well tarred and pitched; and 
| perhaps such a cable, kept within very moderate 
| dimensions as to thickness and weight, would be 
‘preferable to the comparatively ponderous one 
|already laid. A certain increased thickness of the 
‘insulating substance to that yet in use may be 
| requisite in ocean telegraphs to secure a sufficient 
‘insulation. Again, may it not be found requisite, 
|even where the cable is otherwise made as at 
| present, to combine the gutta-percha with some 
| interweavement of rope material round the copper 
| wires, in order to prevent the possibility of these 
| wires approaching too closely, by pressure or other- 
wise, to the outer surface of the gutta-percha, on 
| any one side of it? We have described an instance 
| in which the wire in the core lay covered on one 
| side by a mere film of the gutta-percha, almost 
| the whole thickness lying at the opposite side. 

This point is of all the more importance when 
| it is considered that it is well known an interrup- 
tion of electrical communication may be caused by 
a single hole through the gutta-percha no larger 
than sufficient to allow a single hair of the human 
head to pass anywhere between the wire and the 
outer casing of iron or the water; and that at 
any one or more points, in course of the whole 
length of 2,000 miles of cable. We are quite aware 
that the core is warped with hempen material ; 
but that is above the gutta percha, and cannot 
keep the electric wires precisely in the centre of 
the insulating covering, as it would nearly do if 
itself covered with the gutta-percha. 

In short, the retarding or interferent influences 
said to have been at work on the Atlantic cable 
as well as the more fatal damage which, it is 
feared, it has sustained, may lead to useful sug- 
gestions and to valuable discoveries for future 
service. 

M. Babinet, of the French Institute, writes to 
the Débats, to say, that in a conversation which 
recently took place between himself and several 
eminent French electricians, the conclusion was 
come to, that it was next to impossible to obtain 
a satisfactory result from such a conductor as the 
Atlantic cable. It appeared that the electric 
current running along a wire surrounded by 
other metallic threads produced a powerful elec- 
trical discharge, which gave signals altogether 
foreign to the despatch transmitted. The same 
thing took place, he avers, when the cable was 
first laid across the Channel, but was obviated 
by the weakness of the return currents, [as well 
as by oceanic encrustations ?] and by employing 
an apparatus not too easily acted on by the dis- 
charge of the fluid. The telegraph between France 
and Algeria, however, is said still to present the 
same difficulties. It is nearly the same thing, he 
adds, that would take place in a room where the 
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echoes are very powerful; and where, after utter- 
ing one sound, the speaker must wait until the 
echo has died away. 

From another source we learn that it is indeed 
found, or rather that it was found before the stop- 
page, that in the passage of an electrical signal 
across the ocean not only is an appreciable time 
consumed, but the signal itself changes its origi- 
nal character. It is described as being “stretched 
out,” to use the most apt figure appreciable to so 
novel a subject. A signal which on a short line 
would come out promptly and sharp, like a stac- 
cato note, is drawn out, and has something of an 
organ-like swell, and this appears to corroborate 
M. Babinet’s idea of an echo. Since Mr. White- 
house, therefore, did not observe such phenomena 
in his preliminary experiments, it does appear 
that the circumstances differ, in the way, and for 
the reason, we have suggested. It is our belief, 
moreover, that every material substance has its 
natural or constitutional measure of latent elec- 
tricity, as well as of latent heat; and this, too, 
ought to be considered ; and it may afford a reason 
why there is no such thing as a total insulater, 
and may enable electricians to obviate and over- 
come any difficulties which may have arisen from 
too great a reliance on insulating power in great 
lengths of telegraph—not coiled up in a limited 
area, but extended from one part of the world to 
another. 

The alternate use of positive and negative, as 
we have before noted, must have decided advan- 
tages; but have the possible disadvantages been 
either well considered or sufficiently obviated ? 
Have the respective influences of the negative and 
the positive on the insulating gutta-percha been 
carefully observed? If the negative be more 
analagous to heat, and the positive to cold, as we 
have frequently shown reasons for believing, the 
positive may be decidedly beneficial in its colla- 
teral influence on the gutta-percha, while the 
negative may be very seriously the reverse : and 
although the one will in all probability be coun- 
teractive of the other’s influence, damage may 
occur to the insulating gutta-percha by the trans- 
mission of the negative which no subsequent 
transmission of the positive may adequately com- 
pensate or amend. In fact, gutta-percha, from 
its extreme fusibility, or facility of softening and 
melting by heat, may turn out to be by no 
means the best insulater where the negative 
is brought so continually into play along with 
the positive through the wires, as in the 
Atlantic Telegraph. The case may be precisely 
the reverse, but still the argument holds with 
equal force in the alternate use of the negative 
and the positive, whether it be the negative or 
the positive which is most analagous to heat. 
The positive, we know, where there is an interrup- 
tion of circuit from a fault in the gutta-percha, 
will cause it to melt very fast; but that may 
arise from the access of the negative attracted 
from the ocean to neutralize the positive when it 
has lost its insulation. We make all such sug- 
gestions—not from any decided or special reason 
for belief that what may be, in reality, must be, or 
probably ts, the case; but merely to show how 
much consideration may be requisite, and how 
many questions may require to be fully investi- 
gated and decided ere the best possible oceanic or 
other submarine telegraph cable can be invented. 

Messrs. Newall, it is said, have offered to lay 
down a second cable across the Atlantic for 
200,0007. They had better wait a little longer, 
perhaps, ere they decide on the best mode of con- 
structing such a cable, and not by so hasty a pro- 
cedure secure a second failure, which would, we 
fear, be fatal, for some time, to our hopes of ocean 
telegraphy. 





PRESERVATION OF STONE. 

From whatever cause it may arise, certain it is 
that many of our best buildings exhibit a state of 
premature decay. Whether the Caen stone, the 
Yorkshire dolomites, the Bath oolites, or the 
Portland stone, have been employed, we see to a 
greater or less extent this disintegration going 
on. In some cases it appears asa breaking up of the 
cohesive power, or a giving way of the cementing 
material under the influences of the air; and the 
surface is washed away, or blown off, by rains and 
winds. In other examples there is an exfoliation 
of the stone, either by the formation of crystaline 
matter between the laminw, or by a change taking 
place on the most superficial layer, which occa- 
sions it to separate from the layer immediately 
beneath. Whether this destruction is due to some 
peculiar atmospheric agencies arising from the 
conditions of a denser population than formerly, 
or to the want of care in the selection of the 
stone, is not a question to be discussed at present, 





In nearly every recent building throughout the 
metropolis we have examples of this premature 
disintegration; and the problem for solution by 
the architect, builder, or by the chemist, is,—the 
means of prevention. Numerous plans have been 
proposed, some of which have been moderately— 
and but moderately—successful ; while others 
must be regarded, in many ways, failures. Paint 
has been applied in some cases ; but it isa sad—a 
discouraging—thing to be compelled to daub over, 
with oil and white lead, an expensive stone build- 
ing. Drying oil, resin, soap, and other organic 
preparations, have been tried. To each and all of 
these the same objection applies. Oxygen never 
ceases to act upon an organic surface, that action 
being more or less rapid, according to the ex- 
posure of that surface to light. The sun and the 
oxygen of the air soon so far break up the surface 
thus prepared, that it is speedily removed and the 
stone left unprotected. 

Attention has just been directed to an interest- 
ing experiment which has been tried upon the 
Baptist chapel built by Sir Morton Peto, in 
Bloomsbury. The Caen stone was found to be in 
some parts in a lamentable state of decay, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the best 
means of preservation. Mr. Frederick Ransome’s 
process was one which came under consideration ; 
and, on examination of experimental results, led to 
a determination on the part of the committee that 
Mr. Ransome should try his process upon the 
towers, the stone of which was more decayed than 
that of any other part of the building. The general 
appearance of the towers, and the promise of high 
preservative property, determined the committee 
to subject all the stone in the building to this 
silicifying process. The entire front of the chapel 
has been finished, and, as far as the appearance is 
concerned, is quite satisfactory ; and the silicious 
surface is so hard, that there is good reason for 
supposing that a greatly increased degree of dura- 
bility is given to the stone, 

The principles upon which this process depends, 
and the process itself, must be explained. 

For some years Mr. Ransome has been manu- 
facturing artificial stone, by cementing sand to- 
gether by means of silica (flint) dissolved in an 
alkali (soda). This soluble glass has been used on 
the Continent, and, indeed, in this country, upon 
the surface of plaster-works and of fresco-paintings. 
The defect of this was the decomposition of the 
alkaline silicate by the carbonic acid of the air, and 
the appearance of a white dust (silica and carbo- 
nate of soda) on the surface so treated. 

Mr. Ransome endeavoured to ensure the pro- 
duction of an insoluble silicate within the stone, 
and thus to produce a non-absorbent surface,—at 
the same time as a new and powerful cementing 
material entered actually into its composition. 

The mode of effecting this is simply as follows :— 
The stone of which a building may be constructed 
should be first cleaned by the removal of any 
extraneous matter from the surface, and then 
brushed over with a solution of the silicate of 
potash or soda (the specific gravity of which may 
be varied to suit the nature of the stone or other 
material). This is followed by a solution of chlo- 
ride of calcium (in solution muriate of lime) also 
applied with a brush. The lime immediately com- 
bines with the silica, forming silicate of lime in the 
pores of the stone; while the chlorine combines 
with the soda, forming chloride of sodium or 
common salt, which is at once removed by an 
excess of water. 

Experience, it is stated, has shown that, when 
once applied to the stone, it cannot be removed 
unless it be by the destruction of the surface itself. 
Samples of stone, varying in character, have been 
treated, in part, with this silicate and the solution 
of lime. These have been exposed to the heats of 
summer and the frosts and rains of winter. All 
the portions which have been silicified have re- 
sisted change, and remained quite perfect ; whereas 
the other parts have undergone rapid disintegra- 
tion. If, then, by this process, we can, as the 
patentee professes, “render the softest and most 
friable stone impervious and imperishable, arrest 
and prevent decay, whilst the natural colour of the 
stone is preserved,” its great value is evident. A 
good example is now before the public in the 
Bloomsbury Baptist Chapel, and we advise that 
the result be carefully watched. 








THE PEACOCK AS AN EMBLEM. 


As you have given place in your journal toa 
critique on Mr. Eastlake’s interpretation of the 
peacock, which is seen in the frescoes lately dis- 
covered near Rome, I trust that you will not refuse 
a few lines in his defence. 

In Mr. Hamilton’s collection of Christian rings, 
purchased a few years ago by the British Museum, 





there is one, of the seventh or eighth? century. 
which elucidates this question. : r 


Gems of this date are of extreme rarity, and the 
one in question is amongst the finest known, [t 
is an oval blood-stone, with a palm-tree in the 
centre; on each side a peacock ; and the inscrip. 
tion, ANAZTTALSIZ TOY AHMOY, 


The goimé of course signifies the Resurrection . 
but as it will hardly be alleged that the peacocks 
represent the demos, we are entitled to regard both 
emblems as significative of the Resurrection, Jy 
other early Christian monuments the peacock hag 
the same meaning, but at this moment I am unable 
to quote them. They are, I believe, few jy 
number. 


Paris. J. H, 








THE CHURCH OF ST. ANTONIO, PADUA, 


Mr. Norman Shaw’s “ Architectural Sketches 
on the Continent.” 


In a recent number we mentioned the publica. 
tion of this work, and bore testimony to its beauty 
and usefulness. To give our readers a clear ideg 
of the character of the work, we have engraved 
one of the illustrations—a view of the church of 
St. Antonio, in Padua, as drawn on the wood by 
Mr. Norman Shaw himself. 


In the year 1231, the citizens of Padua de. 
termined on erecting a church in honour of their 
patron saint, St. Anthony; and having selected 
for their architect, the celebrated Nicolo da Pisa, 
the building was shortly afterwards commenced, 
There can be little doubt but they were anxious 
to erect a church which should, if possible, surpass 
that of St. Mark, at Venice, the fame of which 
had by this time penetrated to all parts of 
Europe ; and it has been thought that it was this 
spirit of rivalry which led to the adoption of the 
number of domes by which the exteriors of both 
churches are distinguished ; and that these features 
were dictated to the architect of St. Antonio by his 
employers, in order to facilitate a comparison be- 
tween the two churches, which they, no doubt, 
hoped would ultimately prove entirely to the 
advantage of their own; for, in the two great 
churches of the Frari, and of S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
in Venice, commenced shortly after, and both 
under the direction of Nicolo da Pisa, all disposi- 
tion to use the dome seems to have been entirely 
abandoned. 


The result of their ambition proves that they 
must have miscalculated the means at their dis- 
posal, at least as far as materials were concerned; 
the marble veneering, the porphyry and verd- 
antique shafts of the exterior of the Venetian 
building being, in St. Antonio’s, represented by 
prosaic brickwork, very meagre in design; whilst 
in the interior the simple whitewash of the domes 
is but a poor substitute for the glorious mosaics 
of which the Venetians were so justly proud. It 
may also be doubted whether the increase of in- 
terior height is, in the case of St. Antonio’s, any 
improvement. 


There is one part, however, in which the archi- 
tect was eminently successful, viz. the admirably 
composed east end (shown in the view). It was 
finished about the year 1307, with the exception 
of the cupola over the choir, which was not added 
till a century later. It is built entirely of a 
beautiful red brick, mixed with a grey and cream- 
coloured stone. The stone is used in the shafts 
and bands, and with great effect in the cornices 
and string courses of the towers. The pointed 
arches in all the cornices are cut out of blocks of 
grey and white stone alternately, the arched form 
being merely sunk out of the stone. The lead of 
the domes is bleached with long exposure to the 
weather, and forms a beautiful contrast to the 
warm tones of the building, of which unfortunately 
the woodcut can give no idea. In the interior the 
two transepts are occupied by chapels, that in the 
north containing the shrine of the saint, an elabo- 
rate work of the Renaissance period, commenced 
in 1500, by Giovanni Minello, and continued by 
Sansovino, but not completed till 1553. The 
lower portion of the south transept (of which the 
upper portion is shown in the view), is entirely 
occupied by the chapel of Sta. Felice. It is sep 
rated from the body of the church by a screen 0 
pointed arches, of the red Veronese marble: m4 
walls and vaulting of the chapel are covered wit 
frescoes, dating from about 1976, by J — 
Avanzi and Aldighiero da Zevio, displaying gt 
skill both in composition and colour. 

Mr. Shaw has been fortunate in placing before 


the public illustrations of several buildings heret- 
fore but little known. 
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DR. LETHEBY’S REPORT ON DISINFEC- 
TION OF SEWAGE, AND SEWER-VEN- 
TILATION. 

Ovr readers will have held in recollection, the 
position in which, it appeared, the sewerage 
question stood at the date of our last article, after 
we had found that the project of the Board of 
Works failed to provide for the innocuous con- 
veyance of the sewage to any given point— 
even assuming that the nuisance could be there 
effectually got rid of. We last noticed the pro- 
posals which had been made for removal of the 
effluvia by mechanical contrivances or ventilation, 
and came to the conclusion that chemical agencies 
in the sewers themselves, or at the points of de- 
jection in the system of sewerage, would have to 
be in some manner brought into operation, and 
were, indeed, indicated as the means, in the 
Report of Mr. Haywood, even more clearly than 
he seemed to admit to himself. We dwelt upon 
the necessity of further investigation of the che- 
mistry of putrefaction, and of the discovery of 
agents for arresting or neutralizing effluvia,— 
many such, however, being already known, and 
only wanting the contrivance for their mechanical 
application, and with due regard to economy.* 
That part of the reference by the City Commis- 
sion of Sewers to their Engineer, and their 
Medical Officer of Health, which has been taken 
up by the latter, therefore, is one of the utmost 
importance. We turned to his elaborate report 
with interest, and, indeed, anxiety, and shall 
await Mr. Heywood’s mature conclusions from 
such data as may be now freshly opened to him. 
Our comments on what Dr. Letheby says, and any 
views of our own relative to disinfection and 
other agencies for purification, must be postponed. 

Mr. Haywood, it will be recollected, allowed 
it to appear that he was amongst those who 
thought that “great exaggeration, if not total 
misapprehension,” existed upon the subject of 
“the pernicious influence of the chance emanations 
from gullies.” He had asked whether it was 
“proved ” they were “to be feared when diluted 
to such an extent that they are no longer offensive 
to the sense of smell?” And before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee he expressed more decidedly 
his doubts on the point. Dr. Letheby has there- 
fore thought it necessary to preface his chief state- 
ments with a description of the physical nature 
and chemical composition of the miasms to be 
dealt with, and their action on the animal economy 
—into which he has inquired afresh, to place the 
subject on a secure basis. He refers to the old 
epidemics, as those of the Middle Ages; but says, 
although we have largely profited by the lesson, 
it is evident we have much tolearn before we shall 
fully “dispel the ignorance which can permit so 
false a faith as that there is no danger from 
putridity and filth when they are no longer 
offensive to the sense of smell.” He then examines 
into the composition of sewage, which varies very 
much with density of population ; from habits of 
the people, and trades; and with seasons of the 
year, day of the week, hour of the day, and even 
state of the weather. Precise information, there- 
fore, is rather difficult to be got at. But by the 
synthetical method of “ ascertaining the average 
amount of solid and liquid matter contributed by 
each of the inhabitants,” and the analytical pro- 
cess of “examining the sewage at different places 
and at different times and sewers,” he arrives at 
results which he thinks sufficiently accurate. 


_ “Altogether it may be said, that the ‘ejecta’ of the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, and the washings of the 





sewage ; and these, with the trade refuse, are diluted with | 


about 84,750,000 gallons of water.’’ 


The analytical results are given in a series of 
tables, which show :— 


* * * ® that the day sewage ofthe city contains avout 
94 grainsof solid matter per gallon, of which 38 are sus- 
pended and 66 dissolved. Of the suspended, 17 are organic 
and 21 mineral; and of the dissolved, 15 are organic and 
41 mineral, The night sewage is not so rich in solid 
elements, for it contains only about 79 grains of solid 
matter per gallon, of which 14 are suspended and 65 dis- 
solved, and of these 15 are organic and 64 mineral, the 
organic being distributed very evenly between the soluble 
and insoluble constituents. 

Taking the average of all the results obtained in the 
examination of the metropolitan sewers, it may be con- 
cluded that the sewage which flows into the Thames con- 
tains about 904 grains of solid matter in the gallon, of 
which about 29# are suspended, and 603 dissolved, there 
being about 15 grains of organic matter in each of these 
constituents. 

The mineral constituents of sewer water are chiefly car- 
donate of lime and common salt, with small proportions 
of the alkaline sulphates and phosphates. They are derived 
from urine and from the supply of water. The mineral 
part of the insoluble matter consists almost entirely of 
the debris of the streets, and the detritus of wheels and 
horseshoes. These amount to about 15 grains per gallon, 
which in the aggregate is as nearly as possible 81 tons per 





* See page 525, ante ; also, p. 514, as well as p. 494, and 
many preceding articles. 


{ 





day for the whole of the metropolis, or 19 for the city. I 
am not able to apportion the several constituents of the 
116°61 tons of solid matter, which are daily discharged 
from the city sewers, for there is a difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the precise extent of the area drained and the number 
of the population ; but if we take the sewage of the whole 
of the metropolis the difficulty disappears. Then, of the 
total amount of 488°5 tons of solid matter contained in 
the sewage of one day, about 152°60 are the ‘ ejecta’ of 
the inhabitants, 81°08 tons the pulverized granite and iron 
from traffic on the roads; 102°64 tons from the saline 
matter contained in the water supply; and the residue 
152°78 tons from trade and manufactures. The total 
amount of organic matter in all this is about 215°14 tons, 
of which half is in a state of solution, and the rest is sus- 
pended.’’ 

He then pursues the difficult question of “ The 
Putrefactive Decomposition of Sewage,” and that 
of “The Nature of the Sewer Gases.” Though 
under ordinary circumstances, the solid matters 
would not ferment in less than three or four days ; 
in sewers the catalytic and other influences are so 
strong that putrefaction begins at once; and the 
tendency of old sewage to direct and accelerate 
the decomposition of what comes in contact with 
it, lasts for weeks after such sewage has ceased to 
ferment. Blood, sugar, foeces, urine, and other 
fermentable bodies are rapidly changed by it, and 
evolve compounds of the most offensive character. 
Many intermediate products of decay there are 
which chemists have not yet investigated; and 
little is known of the part played by atmospheric 
air in sewers beyond this, that when oxygen inter- 
venes in the molecular movements, “it gives birth 
to mineral products, as water, carbonic acid, the 
sulphates, phosphates, and nitrates,” which are 
the final products of decay: 

** Its influence, therefore, is of a salutary nature, and 
ought not to be disregarded. Experiment has also shown 
that the oxydizing power of the air is promoted by water, 
by porous substances, and by the fixed alkalies. 

In seeking to know what part of the sewage it is which 
undergoes decomposition, I have ascertained beyond 
doubt that it is the solid part which ferments, and this 
will keep up the putrefactive action for months, evolving 
large quantities of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
marsh gas, and carbonic acid. It is the sedentary matter, 
therefore, which is the chief cause of the offensive efflu- 
vium.”’ 

As to the Nature of Sewer Gases, he says :— 

‘*T have endeavoured to procure the knowledge which 
is wanted from three sets of investigations; viz.— Ist. 
from inquiries into the composition of the gases dissolved 
in sewage; 2nd. from an analysis of the gases evolved 
during its putrefaction; and 3rd. from an examination of 
the sewer air itself. Each of these modes of investiga- 
tion has furnished valuable results.’’, 

He finds that the gases in solution consist of 
carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonia, 
“marsh gas,” and nitrogen. 

“The quantity of them varies from about 32 to 76 cubic 
inches per gallon, and the proportion of carbonic acid 
varies from 36 to 72 per cent.; the sulphuretted hydrogen 
from 6°9 to 3:1. Thames water, near to the shore at low 
— contains the same gases in nearly the same propor- 

10ns. 

As to the second head, he shows that the in- 
soluble part of sewage, in fermenting, gives off gas 
amounting as in the average of one of the city 
sewers to about 1:2 cubic inches per hour. The 
gases were :—carburetted hydrogen, about 72 per 
cent, ; carbonic acid, 17-7 per cent. ; nitrogen, 10°2 
per cent.; sulphuretted hydrogen, 0-08 per cent. ; 
and ammoniacal gas, “a notable proportion.” The 
ammonia usually “ranges from 3 to 14 grains in 
the gallon of ordinary sewage, and from 15 to 36 
in that of the nearly stagnant sewers.” But there 
are other volatile compounds which may be highly 
offensive, but of which little else is known. 


The analyses of the atmosphere of the city sewers 
show that it is deficient in oxygen, and contains 
an excess of nitrogen, carbonic acid, and ammonia, 


streets daily furnish about 233 tons of solid matter to the | Sulphuretted hy drogen is rarely more than one 


part in 60,000 of the air. “Marsh gas” is also 
present in minute quantity, and there are other 
organic compounds not yet examined. The quan- 
tity of coal gas from the mains which escapes into 
the sewers is enormous, 


As to the properties and effects of the organic 
vapour in sewer , he cannot speak with cer- 
tainty, except that it is matter in decomposition, 
and, as such, can propagate its condition to other 
bodies. The occult molecules which there must 
be in the wards of hospitals, the dormitories of the 
household troops, and the dwellings of the poor, 
have not been found, though it is known of them 
that they reduce the salts of silver and gold, and 
blacken sulphurie acid, quickly putrefy, and form 
a nidus for the growth of the lowest forms of 


animated beings. 

**One breath of the undiluted gases will destroy 
immediately, and even when they are mixed with arather 
large q' of uickly cause 
asphixia, or narcotism, and death. Those who are exposed 

y deprived of consciousness. 
They erless, as if they were shot ; the lips become 
livid, the face turgid, and bloody froth oozes from the 
mouth; the surface of the body gets cold, the action of 
the heart tumultuous and irregular, the breathing difficult 
and spasmodic, and the sufferer dies in convulsions, or 
lingers for a short time in deep and irrecoverable coma. 


ee 
In smaller quantity the miasms are less active, but not 
less certainly injurious ; for they produce nansea or actual 
sickness, vertigo, delirium, and gradual insensibility. The 
muscles of the face and chest are convulsed, and the 
action of the heart is feeble and fluttering, the skin 
acquires a death-like coldness, and the respiration js 
irregular and catching. In this state the danger is immj. 
nent, and if means are not promptly taken for recovery 
the patient dies in a state of coma. If the gases are stijj 
further diluted with atmospheric air, they produce 
general prostration of the vital powers. The appetite fails 
the bowels become disturbed, diarrhoea of a chronic cha. 
racter sets in, and the sufferer is either worn out pb 
exhaustion, or he falls into a state of low fever, from 
which it is difficult to raise him.”? » * * 
‘“* At every outbreak of epidemic disease, the badly. 
drained districts, where there are neglected cesspoois, 
stagnant sewers, and untrapped gullies, are always the 
localities where the disease is most active. It need notbe 
that to produce disease these miasms should be so con. 
centrated as to be unendurable. In many of the cases 
quoted the gases were in a highly diluted form, and yet 
their effects were unmistakable. Itis, therefore, a fallacy 
of a most dangerous kind to say that sewer gases are not 
hurtful when they are no longer offensive to the sense of 
smell, for there is no necessary connection between bad 
odours and zymotic poisons. The pestiferous matter that 
floats over the coast of Africa, the Sunderbunds of India, 
the plains of Algeria, the marshes of Europe, and the fens 
of England, is not offensive to the nose, though it is 
deadly enough to the body; and, conversely, there are 
many horrible stinks which are incapable of producing 
disease.’’ 


Dr. Letheby afterwards considers the means 
which have been proposed to remedy the evil. He 
describes the action of the correctives, as the per. 
fumes and volatile oils; the ante-putrescents, as 
the fluids of Margary, Kyan, and Burnett; the 
deodorizers and disinfectants, as the preparations 
of chlorine, the fumes of burning sulphur, and the 
salts of lead, iron, zinc, lime, &c. To some of 
these the objections raised are such as would be 
obvious: to nearly ali the others the difficulty he 
sees is the enormous expense,—a point, however, 
which, as we ourselves may say in passing, cannot 
be settled so long as the question of profitable 
application is undecided; but of the last-men- 
tioned class of substances, he says there are 
many that deserve attention. He classifies them 
as under :— 

1. Those which combine the putrid gases, and fix 





we | 


them in an involatile form. These are the me- 
tallic oxides and their salts, as chlorine and sul- 
| phate of zine, acetate and nitrate of lead; sulphate, 
/muriate, and pyrolignate of iron; impure mu- 
riate of manganese ; the refuse of bleaching- 
works; common alum ; the fixed alkalies, and the 
salts of lime and magnesia. Most of these unite 
| with the sulphuretted hydrogen and ammonia, but 
| they do not touch the organic vapours. They are 
difficult to apply, and are very costly. For the 
whole of London, he thinks the cost of the mere 
materials would range from 1,000,000/. to 
4,800,0002. per annum. Lime and superphosphate 
of lime with magnesia could be used with some 
slight advantage, after the sewage had left the 
sewers. Lime would throw down the insoluble 
part of the sewage, and about one-fourth of the 
soluble organic matter, 

2. The disinfectants, which act chemically on 
the volatile matters and break them up so as to 
form new compounds which are inert, as chlorine, 
chloride of lime, hypochlorous acid, sulphurous 
acid, and nitrous acid. The power of chlorine and 
its oxy-compounds is remarkably great. Light 
grains of chloride of lime will completely deodo- 
rize a gallon of sewage. The operation is by the 
extraction of hydrogen from the putrid vapours, 
and perhaps also by the decomposition of water, 
so as to set the oxygen free, But chlorine is too 
costly, and difficult of application, as Dr. Letheby 
says; and the other substances are even less 
manageable. 

3. The disinfectants which expedite the process 
of decay and cause the putrid matter to combine 
with oxygen and to become inert. ‘This class he 
subdivides into :— ; 

1. Those substances which act qenaty by 
supplying oxygen of themselves. , 

2. Those es *h sooo facilitate oxydation 
by their physical properties. ‘ 

The manganates and per-manganates of potas 
proposed by Mr, Condy, as already noticed in these 

ages, are of the first class, The value of porn 

r. Letheby admits; but thinks they might * 
more than 3,000,000, per annum for the whole 
metropolis, Of the second class of substances . 
agents which promote the oxidation of putrid su?” 
stances by a physical property—that of bringi”s 
them into chemical contact with atmospher 
—there are three,—fire, water, and porow 

The first effects the change by active wy 
bustion, and the others by the slow com “mn 
oxidation, called eremacausis. Ofthe ad 
of fire to the London sewerage, Dr. Letheby ovr 
much the same opinion as Mr. Hayward and “e 
Bazalgette, or “that the disposal of the ae » 
gases by ventilation and fire is almost impos” * 
As to the operation of water and running st 
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he gives his opinion, already put forth with the 


report of Messrs. Bidder, Hawksley, and Bazal- 


tte. He says it is “the insoluble organic matter 


which keeps up the putrefaction and evolves the 


noxious gases.” He cannot speak very accurately of 
the quantity of water necessary for the purpose of 


disinfection. The present quantity he regards as 
evidently insufficient to scour the sewers; and 
even could it be determined what quantity would 
suffice for deodorization, there would still, he 
thinks, be the difficulty as tothe scouring. He 
therefore does not see much prospect from these 
means, of the remedy required; besides, greater 
dilution of the sewage than now exists, would not 
favour success of the object of utilization. Ofthe 
agency of porous solids, the best examples are 
afforded by common clay and charcoal. Both 
operate in the same way,—namely, by con- 
densing the putrid vapours within their pores 
and upon their surface, so as to cause them 
to unite with atmospheric oxygen ; “ they produce 
in fact a species of slow combustion, by which the 
miasms are gradually consumed.” The graveyards 
of every city testify to the quantities of organic 
matter that can be disposed of by common earth. 
A ton of clay, he says, will deodorize about three 
tons of the solid matter of sewage. But this 
powerful action is not applicable to liquid sewage. 
Even in the case of charcoal, “a much more 
energetic deodorizer than common clay, the power 
is speedily lost when it is mixed with the liquid 
sewage.” Experiments both by Dr. Hoffman and 
Mr. Blyth showed that charcoal began to lose its 
power when rather more than three times its 
bulk of liquid sewage had passed through it. The 
cost for all London would be nearly 1,000,000/. 
per annum: the remedy would be imperfect, and 
the deposit in the sewers would be increased. 


But the power of charcoal of absorbing putrid 
miasms in a vaporous condition is very great. 


When dead bodies are covered with charcoal to the two. 


the depth of a few inches, putrefaction goes on 
with great activity, but there is no bad smell: for, 
the charcoal absorbs the gases, and causes them 
to enter into combination with the oxygen of the 
air, forming compounds which are inodorous. Dr. 
Stenhouse showed that air impregnated with 


ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and sulphide of | 5, 


ammonium, passed through charcoal, could be then 
breathed with impunity; and therefore proposed 


its application to the gullies, ventilators, and | village on the 7th inst. by the Lord Bishop of 


house-drains of a system of sewerage. Dr. Letheb 
himself has ascertained that the gases from a cess- 
pool, are completely deodorized by passing them 
through a small box containing about thirty-six 
inches of coarsely powdered peat charcoal. He has 
not renewed the charcoal for three months, and 
yet has discovered no loss of power. 
He therefore says :— 

“Now, in making a practical application of these facts, 
it is manifest that we have in common wood-charcoal a 


powerful means of destroying the foul gases of sewers. 
How it is to be applied is a question of but little embar- 


rassment. Ventilate the sewers as you will, either by the | 
open gratings in the streets, or by the rain-water pipes of | 


the houses, or by the pillars of the gas-lamps, or by tubes 
carried up at the landlord’s expense from the drains of 
¢very house, or by especial shafts in the public streets— 
infact, let the gases go out of the sewers how they will 
and where they will, you have but to place a small box 
containing a few pennyworth of charcoal in the course of 


the draught, and the purification of the air will be com- | 


Dlete, As far as we know, the strength and the endurance 
of this power is almost unlimited 3 so that when once the 
alr-filter has been set up it will last continuously for 


years. Its action, also, upon the draught is not particu- 


larly injurious. The temperature of the sewers, and the 
agencies which are now at work in circulating the air and 
pntllating them, will be sufficient to keep a current of 
ra air through the filters, and, if these were multiplied 
large extent, the friction of the gases upon the char- 
Coal Would be reduced to an insignificant amount.” 
With some useful suggestions for ensuring the 
safety of workmen in the sewers, the report con- 
cludes, It now remains for Mr. Haywood to con- 
sider the possibility of applying these facts and 
Suggestions, We shall probably recur to them. 
eanwhile we may say, we have observed in the 
"port, omissions to notice some disinfecting 
‘gents which we should have thought claimed 
*pecial remarks, 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Harwood (near Blackburn, Lancashire). 
~A new Roman Catholic Church is now being 
— by Messrs. Farrell and Brownhill, of Man- 
“lester, from the designs of Messrs. Pugin and 
Prop architects. The building consists of a 
‘ ve of five bays, 75 feet: by 30 feet ; chancel (with 
Psidal end), 25 feet by 25 feet; north and south 
ye tal aisles of two bays each; a chantry 
an on south side of chancel; tower and spire 

north side of nave, and attached to the north 
to then thrcugh which is the principal entrance 


conveniences. The nave of church is to have an 
open-timber roof of peculiar construction (rendered 


the principals being enriched by constructive 
quatrefoils. Longitudinal ribs and purlins will 
support the rafters, which will be strutted from 
them. The height of nave to wall-plate will be 
22 feet, and to apex, 48 feet. The transeptal 
aisles and chantry chapel will have gabled roofs 
of cross-braced coupled rafters, fixed at 2-feet 
centres. The chancel will be 25 feet to wall-plate 
and 48 feet to apex, and will have the roof divided 
into seven compartments by the principals and 
longitudinal ribs, and further subdivided into 
squared panels (for symbolical decoration) by small 
moulded ribs. The feet of principals will spring 
from marble columns. A moulded arch of stone 
| will divide the chancel from the nave, and two 
_ arches on each side separate the nave from the tran- 
| sept. An organ-chamber is provided over the tower 
| porch, with arches opening therefrom into nave and 
| transept. Exteriorly the divisions of bays of nave 
| and transepts are marked by bold buttresses, and 

in the intermediate spaces are large four-light 
| tracery windows. The windows of transept aisles 
‘are gabled. The west front is divided in width 
into three divisions by lofty buttresses, the centre 
being occupied by the entrance; over which is a 
large five-light window. The buttresses are coped, 
and surmounted by metal crosses. The roof of 
‘chancel will be surmounted by a wrought 
' metal cresting, terminating in crosses. The nave 
| and chancel roofs being of one level, the wall over 
| chancel-arch is continued up, and coped with stone, 
| which marks, externally, the internal division of 
The style of architecture adopted is the 
| Geometrical. The whole of the walls of the 
masonry will be of local stone, which is of a beau- 
| tiful light colour, and will be what is termed 


| coursed rubble, divided by bands and strings. The 
| accommodation afforded is for 500 worshippers, 
| and the cost of the church and presbytery about 

0002. 
Southery (near Downham Market).—The foun- 
| dation-stone of a new church was laid in this 





| Norwich. Thestyle adopted is Early English, and 
| the edifice will accommodate 380 persons. In 
plan it consists of nave, south aisle, chancel, south 
| vestry, and tower and spire at the west end of 
nave. The walls are built of the local stone, the 
| dressings being Ancaster stone. The spire is of 
timber, covered with slate. The cost of the build- 
ing is 1,6847. Mr. Walter Robinson, of London, 
is the architect; and Mr. Bennett, of Lynn, the 
contractor. 


Millbrook.—The parish church of this village 
has been re-opened by the Bishop of Lincoln, after 
restoration. Its walls, lately defaced with a 
greenish coloured plaster, have been uncovered, 
the sandstone being pointed and renewed where 
necessary. The battlements and roof of the 
_ tower have been rebuilt, and new windows put in 
the tower, south aisle, and clerestory. The string- 
| courses, buttress tablings, and plinths have been 
| replaced in Bath andsandstone. The chief feature 
| of the restoration, however, is a new porch with 
|high-pointed gable, surmounted by a floriated 
| cross, The chancel has been restored externally 
| by the rector, so as to bring it into keeping with 
the rest of the church: the interior floor has been 
considerably raised, and the upper foot-pace paved 
with Minton’s encaustic tiles. The work has been 
carried out under the direction of Mr. Butterfield. 


Bury St. Edmund’s.—St. Peter’s Church, erected 
without the west-gate of this town, near the hos- 
pital, has been opened for divine service. It is in 
the Early Decorated style, consisting of a nave 
and chancel, about 100 feet by 30 feet outside, 
with a high-pitch roof of the same height through- 
out, having a small north aisle with two arches, 
one of which forms the vestry; and the entrance 
is through a porch in the lower part of a tower on 
the south side, the body of which is carried to the 
height intended, but is there stopped short and 
covered with tiles, until there are funds to com- 
plete it with a stone spire. The whole church is 
built with flint rubble-work, with occasional split 
facing, and dressings of Caen stone. The roof is 
covered with Lincolnshire stone slabs, and the 
timber-work of the nave is open, that of the 
chancel being panelled with moulded ribs in the 
waggon form. The chancel is divided from the 
nave by a timber arch-moulding, on stone shafts, 
carried by carved corbels. The font. has an octa- 


east side of the church, and connected with it by a 
commodious sacristy. Theaccommodation afforded 
in the residence is two sitting-rooms, kitchen 
and out-offices on the ground-floor ; over which 
are three bed-rooms, dressing-room, and other 


necessary by the unusual width); the framing of 


shafts with foliated capitals, and panelled with the 
Cross, the Dove, the Lamb, and the intersecting 
triangles. The seats are open benches throughout, 
of deal stained, calculated to seat 450 persons. 
The floor is laid in red and buff tiles diagonally. 
Mr. Hakewill was the architect ; and Mr. Farrow, 
of this town, the contractor. 
Whittlesey.—Tenders have been sent in fora 
new roof over the south aisle of St. Mary’s 
church, viz. :— 
Ellis and Son, Peterboro’......... £350 0 
Mills, Whittlesey ...............0. 
Wilson, Grantham ............... 
Griffin and Ashley, Whittlesey 285 0 
Bradshaw, Stamford ............ 265 O 
The lowest tender has been accepted. 
Cardiff.—We are informed that it is in contem- 
plation to erect a new church at the docks, in the 
parish of St. Mary, and that the trustees of the 
Marquis of Bute have given the piece of land for 
a site opposite to Rothsay-terrace. The plans are 
to be made by the architect of the estate, at the 
expense of the Marchioness of Bute. 
Brecon—The new cemetery here is making 
progress, according to the Hereford Times. Two 
chapels and a lodge, of simple design, are far ad- 
vanced in the builder’s hands. Ata meeting of 
the Burial Board on the 23rd ult., the following 
tenders were received for erecting the boundary 
walls and iron railing, and making excavation, 
&c.:—Messrs. Price and Williams, 400/.; E. 
Winstone, 3977.; Griffiths and Son, 3937. 15s. ; 
George and Price, 3731. 5s.; Hergest and Seven- 
oaks, 3197. 5s. The architect’s estimate was 
394/. 10s. Messrs. Hergest and Sevenoaks’ tender, 
being the lowest, was accepted, but they after- 
wards discovered an error in their calculations, 
and withdrew the tender. At a subsequent meet- 
ing Messrs. Griffiths’ tender was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The latter gentlemen are also the con- 
tractors for the chapels and lodge. Mr. H. J. 
Powell, of Cardiff, is the architect. —— The impos- 
sibility of longer using the church of Christ’s 
College being at length shown, a strong impulse 
has been given to a movement for the rebuilding 
of St. David’s, Llanfaes ; and at a parish meeting, 
recently held, a plan was exhibited, which had 
been prepared by a resident builder, for the erec- 
tion of a suitable edifice, at a cost of 1,100J. in- 
cluding a tower, should the site of the present 
church be widened; and 9007. for the church 
without the tower; but if the exact site of the 
present church be built upon then the cost would 
be 1,0007. and 8007. respectively. The plans re- 
ferred to had been prepared by Mr. Wm. Wil- 
liams, jun. There was a “ unanimous disapproba- 
tion” of a plan without a tower, while one in 
which a tower was introduced, says the Hereford 
Times, “ gave the utmost satisfaction.” A depu- 
tation was appointed to wait upon the Dean of 
Llandaff, whose family are interested in the land, 
to ascertain whether a site opposite the old one 
could be obtained, and upon what terms. . 
Pendlebury.—On Saturday, the corner-stone of 
a new church was laid in the district of Pendle- 
bury, in the parish of Eccles, to be called Christ 
Church. A bottle, with the following inscription, 
was placed beneath the stone:—“ The corner- 
stone of Christ Church, Pendlebury, in the parish 
of Eccles, was laid on the 11th of September, 
1858, on land given by the Rev. George Heron, 
M.A. perpetual curate of Carrington, Cheshire. 
The Right Rev. James Prince Lee, D.D. bishop of 
the diocese; the Rev. William Marsden, B.D. 
vicar of Eccles; the Rev. Edward Henry Robson, 
M.A. incumbent of Pendlebury ; the Rev. Alfred 
Dewes, M.A. curate. William Peel and Oliver 
Heywood, churchwardens; Thomas Wilson and 
Simeon Brooks, sidesmen.” The church is to be 
built in the Early English style, from a design of 
Mr. William Reid Corson, architect. The con- 
tractors are the Messrs. Southern, of Salford. The 
clerk of the works is Mr. Alexander Bruce. In 
plan the church will consist of a nave and chancel, 
with north porch and vestry. The nave will be 
39 feet wide in one span, and the chancel 19} feet 
wide. The total length of the interior will be 
115 feet. A double belfry is to crown the west 
gable, and the height to the top of the metal 
cross on the apex of the spire will be 86 feet. The 
walls are of Little Hulton stone, and the timber 
works of pitch pine and red deal. The number 
of sittings for adults will be 477, and for school 
children, 213. 
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SHEFFIELD.—The directors of the Sheffield 
Savings’ Bank have accepted the tender of Alder- 
man T. E. Mycock for the erection of the new 
savings’ bank, in Norfolk-street, in accordance 
with the plans of Messrs. Flockton and Son, The 








interior, The presbytery is on the north- 


gonal base and bowl, supported by four clustered 


works are to be commenced forthwith. 
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THE LATE MR. PIPER, CITY MASON. 


Few men have lived a more active life, or done 
more for the cause of humanity, than the late Mr. 
Piper. He was laid aside by the infirmity of age 
for some years before his decease, which happened 
last week at his residence, St. Leonards-on-Sea : 
hence he was not so extensively known to the 
men of this generation, as he had been to their 
progenitors. Left by the death of his father, at 
the early age of 14, the eldest of six children, 
and thus thrown upon his own resources, his cha- 
racter matured speedily; and to use his own 
phrase, “he never was a young man.” He mar- 
ried at 21; was appointed mason of the City of 
London in 1805; and constructed the wharfs for 
Government for the front of the old Custom 
House, eastwards. In his capacity of City mason 
he had charge of London-bridge; and when the 
inquiry as to its removal was instituted, foretold, 
as will be seen, it is said, by reference to Govern- 
ment publications, the changes which have since 
occurred in consequence of the taking away of the 
old bridge with its deep and wide piers. 


In conjunction with Mr. Lee, the father of the 
present respected head of the firm Lee and Son, 
he built the new City Prison for debtors in White 
Cross-street, and the military depdt in Tooley- 
street, now Messrs. Searle’s wharf. In 1825 he 
became, in accordance with the changes then 
going on, a general builder, and continued the 
business in partnership with his now well-known 
eldest son, Mr. Thos. Piper, jun. until he finally 
retired in 1844. He was a man of active bene- 
volence, and of considerable experience in public 
business, awake to the importance of education 
at a time when that feeling was not so prevalent as 
it now is. He was an efficient member of the com- 
mittee of the Mill Hill School and afterwards its 
treasurer. It wasin connection with this institution 
that he was able to aid in the furtherance of the 
views of the present member for Bath, as adverted 
to bya contemporary ; and the friendship, then com- 
menced, ripened into an intimacy which continued 
through life. He was a member of the committee 
of New College, and advised them through the 
construction of their large building at St. John’s- 
wood. For many years he took a leading part 
in the management of the Asylum for the Deaf 
and Dumb. At the formation of the Builders’ 
Society, in 1834, he took a lively interest in its 
concerns, and presided at the two first anniversary 
dinners. 

Mr. Piper possessed considerable power as a 
public speaker, with great tact and knowledge of 
business. He was one of the founders of the 
General Fire Office, and the chairman of the board 
of directors until he retired from it in the year 
1854, 





RELICS OF OUR GREAT MEN. 


A COMMISSION has been appointed by the 
French Government to trace, and carefully mark 
with inscriptions, and preserve all the houses, &c. 
connected with Napoleon I. The first thus proved 
is No. 5, Quai de Conti, where the following 
inscription is about to be put up:— “ Historical 
souvenir, No. 1795.—The Emperor Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on his leaving the school of Brienne, 
inhabited a room on the fifth story of this 
house.” We hope that this example of pre- 
serving the relics connected with an eminent 
man may be the means of causing similar 
care to be taken of those places in Eng- 
land which are associated with our worthies. 
This necessity we have often advocated, feeling 
sure that the interest attached to these matters 
generally increases with age, provided the identity 
is preserved. At present, for want of inscriptions, 
many buildings in the metropolis and elsewhere 
have passed so much out of memory, that it is 
only by careful investigation that they can be 
identified. In numerous instances, persons living 
in places connected with men eminent in litera- 
ture, art, or science, have been surprised when 
informed of the great interest which is attached 
to them. The cost of inscribing would be but 
trifling; and, owing to the want of this, many 
houses of note have been allowed to fall into de- 
cay or have been ruthlessly destroyed. 

The house of Evelyn and Peter the Great, at 
Deptford, has nearly lost all traces of its original 
character ; and other cases might be mentioned of 
the demolition of buildings which should have 
been carefully preserved as common property. 

Some of the houses of our worthies which 
still remain in London might be usefully con- 
verted into schools and other institutions. In some 
cases, if put into repair, they might be let on 
terms which would give a return upon the outlay. 
At any rate, a commission of suitable persons 





might be usefully appointed to examine into the 
condition of, and consider the best means of pre- 
serving, those dwellings which are so much linked 
with the progress of our civilization. 








LAW NOTES. 


Agreement to refer Matters to Arbitration.— 
Several matters of difference existing, some of 
which were the subject of action, it was agreed 
that, if the defendants would consent to refer to 
arbitration the matters of the action, the plaintiff 
would accept such agreement in satisfaction of all 
damages sustained in respect of the other matters. 
It was held that this agreement and its perform- 
ance werea good bar to an action in respect of the 
last-mentioned matters.—Re Williams. 

Building Speculation— Set off.—A and B 
being engaged in a building speculation, A sold to 
B two unfinished houses for 2,000/. and agreed 
that the payment should be made by B’s expending 
the amount in finishing the houses. B expended 
3357. and became bankrupt. A bill was filed by 
A against B for an account generally, and it was 
held that the sum expended must be taken as in 
part payment of the purchase money, and not as 
constituting a debt from A to B, and consequently 
not the subject of a set-off.— Woodgate v. Burton. 

Action for stealing Gas.—Defendants, con- 
nected with one gas company, bored into the gas- 
pipes of the plaintiffs, and, having affixed pipes, 
abstracted large quantities of the gas belonging to 
plaintiffs, connected with another gas company, 
and then, to conceal the wrong for six years, 
closed up the pipes, so that plaintiffs did not dis- 
cover the trespass within the period of statutory 
limitation. It was held that the action was still 
maintainable.—Jmperial Gas Company v. London 
Gas Company. 

Auctioneers.—It was held that a firm of auc- 
tioneers was not entitled to commission on selling 
property belonging to a member of the firm.— 
Matthison v. Clarke. 

Landlord and Tenant—Master and Servant. 
—A, a brewer, agreed to place B in possession of 
certain premises, in order to carry on the sale of 
beer for A, and B was bound only to sell beer 
made by A, and not to part with the occupation 
to any person not approved of by A. Either party 
was at liberty to close the connection on giving 
one month’s notice. It was held that the relation 
was not that of landlord and tenant, but of master 
and servant.— Mayhew v. Suttle. 

Deserted Premises.—An alderman of London, 
sitting at Guildhall and the Mansion-house, has 
not the power which a police magistrate has 
to send a constable to view deserted premises, and 
to deliver up possession.—Edwards v. Hodges. 

Dishonour of Cheque-—Damages may be re- 
covered against a banker for dishonouring an 
acceptance and cheques of a customer, there being 
sufficient assets at the time in his hands to meet 
them.— Rolin v. Steward. 

Landlord’s Rights.—A claim by an assignee of 
a bankrupt does not displace the landlord’s right 
to distrain for rent.— Gill v. Wilson. 





STATUE OF NEWTON AT GRANTHAM. 


GRANTHAM, where Sir Isaac Newton was educated, 
has raised a statue to the great philosopher. It 
was inaugurated on Tuesday, and Lord Brougham, 
first seated in a chair used by Newton himself, de- 
livered a noble oration on the occasion. The 
statue is cast in bronze, and is the work of Mr. W. 
Theed, who has produced a very satisfactory result. 
The statue is placed on a vacant piece of ground 
at the south end of High-street, lately known as 
Wood-hill, but to which the original name of 
St. Peter’s-hill has been restored, and faces the 
west, looking along the road which Sir Isaac 
must have passed whenever he came to Grantham. 
It represents the philosopher in the costume of 
the period, and in the gown of a master of arts, in 
the act of lecturing, and his right-hand is pointing 
to a diagram, taken from the “ Principia,” drawn 
upon the scroll in his left-hand. The likeness is 
from the well-known mask of Sir Isaac’s face, 
taken after death, and from the portrait bust by 
Roubiliac. The figure is 12 feet high, and weighs 
upwards of two tons, about one-half of which 
quantity was presented in the shape of cannon by 
Government. It was cast at the foundry of 
Messrs. Robinson and Cottam, of Pimlico. The 
pedestal is 14 feet high, and was cut from the 
quarries near Holyhead. The total height of the 
pedestal and figure together is 26 feet. The 
expense of the monument was raised by public 
subscription, amounting to 1,630/.; of which sum 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort contributed 
oar ; and Grantham and the neighbourhood, 





A STRONG ROOM FOR THE GOLD. 
FIELDS. 


A LARGE iron fire-proof strong room has just 
been supplied by Messrs. Chubb and Son, to the 
Bank of British North America, and shipped to 
Vancouver’s Island. The room is 7 feet high, 
9 feet 4 inches deep, and 7 feet wide, and is con. 
structed entirely of wrought-iron, and lined with 
fire-resisting materials. The interior is fitted with 
nineteen separate and distinct lock-up safes, 
besides shelving for books and papers, and the 
exterior is secured by two large folding-doors, 
having three detector locks, throwing twenty 
bolts all round. The room was shipped in parts, 
and will be fastened together from the interior, 
on arrival at its destination. The total weight is 
13 tons and three quarters of a cwt. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD’S 
ENGINEERS, AND THE GOVERNMENT 
REFEREES. 


Mr. G. P. BIDDER has addressed to the Chair. 
man of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in reply 
to the further communication by the Government 
referees before noticed, a damaging letter, in which 
he protests “against a proceeding so unprofes- 
sional in its character, and so unworthy of gentle- 
men acting avowedly on Government instructions ; 
a proceeding,” he adds, “for which I am glad to be- 
lieve that there is no sufficient precedent, and which 
not even the vexations of defeat, nor the bitter. 
ness of disappointment, can sufficiently excuse.” 
He points attention to the fact that the original 
report of the referees costs the country nearly 
10,0007. and that, nevertheless, its conclusions 
have been ignored and abandoned by its authors. 
The letter ends by assuring the Board that they 
may proceed with the execution of the plan before 
them for the main drainage of the metropolis, 
without any undue anxiety as to its results. 








CROSS-CUTTING OF STONES INTO 
SLICES. 

I BEG to call your attention to the benefits 
likely to arise from having flues for heating 
edifices constructed of stone sliced. The firestone 
from the Dylas Quarry, Glamorganshire, will stand 
any amount of heat, and must be cut with plain 
circular plates and sand and water. The idea of 
using stones cut in this way will be of much ser- 
vice to the colonies, where cocoa, coffee, and such 
like, require quick drying and curing. Metal has 
in reality not the requisite properties to be brought 
into immediate contact with fire and its gases. 

Great improvements are likely to be made in the 
manufacture of sugars; and if you desire more on 
the subject, I will give you a further statement 
of the experiments I have made. The bread- 
baking community would benefit much by using 
stones instead of close tiles. 

Corin M‘K. Dick. 








TENDERS FOR MARYLEBONE SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—Some few weeks since an advertisement appeared 
in your paper for builders to tender for the erection of 
schools at Southall for the St. Marylebone Vestry. 1 was 
written to by a surveyor (Mr. Joseph Messenger) asking 
if I would take his quantities of the works, as most of the 
other builders had consented to do so. I replied that I 
would, and accordingly tendered on them, and attended 
at the workhouse on the day it was to be decided. After 
being kept waiting for a considerable period, one of the 
builders in attendance sent in a request to the committee 
that we should be informed of the result as soon as con- 
venient to the Board. We were then told that no informa- 
tion on the subject would be given to us, as all the 
tenders were above the amount that it was intended to 
expend. Neither the names of those tendering nor any of 
the amounts were therefore furnished to us by the Board. 
This, to say the least, I consider discourteous. I have 
heard that these vestries are notorious forjobbing. I have 
now received a letter, of which I enclose you a copy. 

[The letterjsays,—‘‘ The Boards of Guardians having had 
the quantities required for the building of the schools, at 
Southall, taken out under the supervision of their sur- 
veyor, have decided to re-advertise for fresh tenders, and 
I am directed to inform you of the same’ in order that you 
may, should you think fit, send in another tender in lieu 
of the enclosed.’’} : : 

If ali the builders are of my mind, the Board will now 
receive no tenders for the works. If the Marylebone 
Board was not satisfied with the amount of the tenders, 
surely the proper course to adopt would have been to 
accept the lowest tender, subject to certain deductions, to 
be settled between their surveyor and the surveyor aP- 
pointed by the builder, instead of having fresh quantities 
taken out, and re-advertising the works. t 

Our own surveyor was answerable to us for the correct 
ness of the quantities, and, after the work he had eyo 
was entitled to some consideration at the hands — 
Board. If his quantities were inaccurate I suppose t wd 
were capable of correction ; but, at any rate, the Mary h 
bone Board Surveyor is not infallible, and therefore bp 
should we accept quantities after what has transpire ‘ 
which we have had no opportunity of testing the acc 
racy.—Wa. Moxon, Contractor, London and Dover. 








SussEx ARCH ZOLOGICAL Socrzty.—The neo 
bers of this society intend paying visit to 
antiquities of Lindfield, on the 30th inst. 
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NEW GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 
MELBOURNE. 


SoME time ago competition designs were invited 
by the Government at Melbourne for a new 
General Post-oftice there, and above sixty designs 
were submitted, some of which were from the ad- 
joining colonies. The premiums offered were six 
jn number, divided as follows, viz. :— 


1, For arrangement............ £300 
2. 9 pe rececereetce 200 
3. ” ie eeddeucosce 100 
1. For Elevation ............ 300 
2. 9 roe masceceeceeer 200 
3. 9 el Seseecaussses 100 


We have before us photographs of part of a de- 
sign by Mr. Arthur Johnson, formerly of London 
and now of Melbourne, to which the second pre- 
mium, both for arrangement and for elevation, was 
awarded. It is a large building of two orders, 
Doric and Ionic, with a lofty roof rising from 
behind a balustrade; and there is a low turret for 
clock in the centre of each of the principal fronts. 
There is merit in the design, and if the projet they 
are about to carry out be better, Melbourne will 
have a very handsome post-office. Mr. Johnson, 
we believe, gained the gold medal at the Royal 
Academy a few years ago. 





F . 
Hooks Received. 

Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the 
History and Antiquities of the County. Pub- 
lished by the Sussex Archwxological Society. 
Vol. X. London: Jonun RussELL SMITH. 
1858. 

{n our recent notice of Horsham, we quoted a 

paper descriptive of some of the monuments in 

the church there, by Mr. Durrant Cooper, as from 
the Jast volume of “ Sussex Collections.” This was 

a slip: it should have been called the eighth. The 

last volume of these Collections issued by the 

active committee of the Sussex Archzxological 

Society is the tenth, and is now before us. It 

contains, zxter alia, extracts from what are known 

as the “Danny Papers” (seventeenth century) ; 

Notice of the curious South Doorway of the Church 

at Bolney; Sele Priory, by the Rev. E. Turner; 

Smuggling in Sussex, by Mr. W. D. Cooper; 

Wakehurst, Slaugham, and Gravetye, by Mr. 

Blaauw; and Inns and Inn Signs, by Mr. M. A. 

Lower ; with a number of engraved illustrations. 

A few members of the Sussex Society do their 

work well, and the result is a body of information 

bearing on the county, and essential to every 
student of its history. 

The recently exposed doorway in the nave at 
Bolney Church certainly looks like a pre-Norman 
work. Horsfield’s “ History of Sussex,” as usual, 
gives no information on the subject. He calls the 
tower the most ancient part, supposed to be of 
the reign of Henry VII. and now known to be of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. 

For a book of pretension, Horsfield’s History, at 
any rate in the architectural department, is the 
most. disappointing book possible. Whenever we 
have had to look to it in this department, we have 
found it wrong. The “Sussex Collections” will 
help to set it right. 
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HampstEaD 'TUNNEL.— The receiver and 
manager appointed by the Court of Chancery in the 
Mr. Hayton’s affairs (the first contractor), has 
appointed Mr. Billinton; C.E. to inspect and report 
on the tunnel that has fallen in on the works of 
the Hampstead Junction Railway. 
SMokr anp Arr Fivrs.—Mr. Henry Doulton, 
of Lambeth, has patented an arrangement of flues. 
ie parts of flues are manufactured by expressing 
suitable clay or brick earth through dies, in order 
‘0 produce peculiarly formed blocks suitable for 
building smoke and air flues, and for working in 
with ordinary brickwork. Through each block 


SypnrY.—A series of photographs has arrived! Vice-Royat Patacr mn ALGIERS.—Architects, 
from Sydney, including several views of the “Uni- says a Paris letter in the Indépendance have been 
versity Buildings, now nearly completed there. sent to Algiers to build a palace for Prince Napo- 
They form an extensive pile of late Gothic work leon, as Minister of Algeria and the Colonies. 
externally, a little too much like what onehas| Kew Garpens.—The Royal Pleasure Grounds 
seen before, and are somewhat rich in decoration. | anq new Arboretum adjoining the botanic and 

LIMERICK CaTHEDRAL.—The restoration of the flower gardens will close for the season on the 
east end of Limerick Cathedral has been adopted 30th instant. 
as a public memorial tothe late Mr. Stafford, M.P.| INTENDED NEw CuvuRcH For BricgHTon.—An 
Upon the recommendation of Mr. Slater, architect, advertisement has been issued by Messrs. Attree, 
the committee have decided to erect for the pur- Clarke, and Co. as solicitors to the late Mrs. Maria 
pose a new east window, fitted with stained glass, Cook, widow, of Brighton, wherein it is stated 
a stone reredos, and open oak roof over the that the deceased lady has left the residue of her 
chancel. | personal estate, consisting of about 6,500/. Three 

Fatt or A House in PrtGRIM-sTREET, Biack- per Cent. Consols, as an endowment fund for a new 
FRIARS.— Early on Thursday morning, a frightful church in the eastern or north-eastern part of 
crash alarmed the inhabitants of the housesonthe Brighton. And as the church must be built within 
Blackfriars side of Ludgate street and hill, the ten years, the trustees announce that they are 
Broadway, and the parts adjacent. It was soon prepared to receive communications relating to 
found to be occasioned by the sudden fall of the the subject. 
extensive and lofty premises occupied by Mr.| Exuipition or Fine Art, Moprrs, MaNnvrac- 
Solomon, in Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-street, which,’ TURES, &c. AT WILLENHALL.—This exhibition has 
with the stock of furniture they contained, lay in been opened in large rooms of the national school 
one vast heap of confused ruins, while clouds of at Willenhall. It contains a good many paintings 
lime-dust tilled the atmosphere. and other works of art; but amongst the more 

BLocKED up.—Fenchurch-street is at present interesting of the local features of the exhibition 
the civic Rubicon: to push through either east or is that of locks and keys, a good display of which 
west needs the strength and determination of a 2ppears, chiefly of Willenhall manufacture, as also 
Cxsar. Knocking down whole lines of houses is from Wolverhampton and Birmingham. 

a simple matter in theory ; and were there nota Gas.—An influential public meeting of the 
hundred knotty points to consider besides the inhabitantsof Blackheath, Lewisham, and Lee, 
mere question of cost, City improvements might has been held at Lewisham, to consider the pro- 
be promoted with the alacrity and decision advo- | priety of forming a new company for the supply 
cated in after-dinner conversations. Neverthe- | of gas to that district, in consequence of the high 
| less, many practical and inexpensive modes of prices at present charged by the Phenix Gas 
relieving the most busy thoroughfares might be Company. Various addresses were delivered, and 
carried out—a vast deal of heavy work in repair-|a committee was appointed to carry out the 
ing roadways and gas-pipes, delivering coals and | objects of the meeting. A Dublin paper an- 
heavy goods to warehouses, might be got over nounces the successful lighting of a village by gas, 
before nine or even before eight, in the morning,’ made from peat, under Mr. R. L. Johnson’s 
if suitable regulations were framed and made com- patent. More than a year ago, Mr. Wilson, J.P. 
pulsory. For a whole street to be blocked up Daramona, Westmeath, had gasworks erected at 
while a grocer receives a hogshead of sugar, or a: his private residence to light up that building, 
waggon-load of hops is slowly emptied by a crane, | the out-offices, farm-yards, Kc. Since that time 
is not exactly in the spirit of this age of rapid | he has used no other kind of artificial light than 
movements.— City Press. what was made from the turf of his locality, con- 

Miptanp CovuntiEs’ ARCHEOLOGICAL Asso- | sidering it brilliant, economical, and in every way 
c1aTION.—The second excursion of this association | suited to supply the “ wants” of an Irish gentle- 
(the last for this season), will take place on | man. 


























































Tuesday, the 28th inst. in conjunction with the | 
Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society, when | 
Hampton Lovett, Droitwich, Dodderhill, and 
Westwood, will be visited. At the last-named 
place, Sir John Pakington will entertain the ex- 
cursionists at luncheon. Papers will be read by 
the Rev. W. Lea, Mr. Theodore Galton, Mr. | 
Severn Walker, and Mr. W. J. Hopkins. 
METROPOLITAN Tort REForRM.—The Royal 
Commission appointed, towards the close of the 
last session of Parliament, to inquire into the 
practicability of providing a substitute for the 
metropolitan toll-gates within six miles of Charing- 
cross, will commence its sittings early next month, 
in order to be able to report at the commencement 
of next session. Viscount Eversley, late Speaker 
of the House of Commons, will preside over the 
Commission, and will have the assistance of Sir 
J. T. Coleridge, late of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, in conducting the investigation. 
Batmorat.—The Castle is now apparently quite 
finished, but there is still some building going on 
about the outhouses, of whichthere is quite acolony. | 
The new bridge erected over the Dee as a private | 
entrance to the castle is completed. It is con- 
structed after designs by Mr. Brunel, on the prin- 
ciple of the tubular bridge at the Menai Strait ; 
has a span of 165 feet, and contains nearly 90 
tons of iron. It has been built at the cost of the 
Prince Consort. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS.— The narrow 
entrance from Victoria-street to Great Warner- 
street forming as it were an alternative new line 
of street, and the legitimate one, too, following | 
the “ Valley of the Fleet,” might be rendered at | 





PuRBECK STONE: PROPOSED PIER AND TRAM- 
way aT Swanace.— A large and influential 
meeting has just been held at Swanage, to con- 
sider the propriety of forming a pier and tramway, 
in order to facilitate and cheapen the transport of 
stone, from the Purbeck quarries. Capt. Moorsom, 
engineer-in-chief of the Southampton and Dor- 
chester Railway, was present, and urged the advis- 
ability of the project. There was a sufficiency of 
stone, he said, to supply the trade for 500 years in 
the Purbeck quarries, and all that was required 
was to get at it at a reasonable cost. The price of 
bringing stone to shipment was 2s. to 4s. per ton ; 
whereas, with a tramway and p’er such as wer: 
recommended, this item of cost would be reduced 
to 10d. a ton. The estimated cost of the pier 
(630 feet in length) is 6,5002. and of the tramway 
8,1007. waggons and machinery inclusive. It was 
finally resolved, that, so soon as shares to the 
amount of 4,000/. were subscribed in the locality, 
and 12,0002. elsewhere, a meeting of subscribers 
be called to constitute the company. 

THe Briti3a WorkMEN’s Emicration So- 
creTy.—Sir: I experienced much satisfaction and 
a great deal of pleasure, when I read the article 
with the above title in your paper a week or two 


| since: it just fits my view of the case, and is ex- 


pressed in terms out of my power to command. I 
think with you, that if the workmen of this coun- 
try were to raise a fund for the purpose of send- 
ing men and their families to the colonies, those of 
good character, selected by men of their own pro- 
fession, it would be deserving of the greatest 
praise. When we think of the thousands of 
pounds spent by the British workmen in fruit- 


once safe and commodious by the removal of the | less strikes, of the immense time and produce lost 





ere is a passage for forming part of a smoke | 
flue, which may be of a cylindrical, elliptical, or 
other suitable 


“Coach and Horses” public-house, Dawkin’s | to the world for ever (in such unnecessary evils), 
Manufactory, and setting the line of houses to; upon the vast sums of money spent in trade 
Great Bath-street back in a line with the other | societies, to support the idle and unprovided who 


section, and is of a size correspond- | portions of Great Warner-street, which narrows | are always out of work—as there is no society 


rd with the size of flue desired to be made to an almost impassable outlet at its interse:tion | without such a class—I think it much to be de- 


ereb 
th 


y- Each block has also a narrow passage | with the new street, and is a source of constant | plored that such a waste should exist, when such 
rough it, in order to produce an air-flue follow- | accidents. Many metropolitanimprovements might a fine opportunity offers to the trades for sending 


= the line of the smoke-flue. These air passages | be effected at comparatively small cost and little | out their surplus hands to the colonies, there to 
m: 


feren 


ade rectangular on both sides, and by pre- trouble : in some the improved frontages so gained ‘found comfortable homes and other markets for 
ce curved in the fourth, where it comes next | would be almost an equivalent for the outlay. 


We | British produce, and immediate relief to the home- 


®smoke-flue. Three of the exteriors of the sur-| want some committee “en permanence” of the | labour market. I trust you will return to the 


faces of each block 
augles to each other 


are formed flat and at right Metropolitan Board specially to consider what | subject, and by your pen endeavour to forward 


, and the fourth side is pro- improvements on a small scale as regards outlay,|the above object: by so doing, in my humble 
ee partly by a straight line, and partly by | but very considerable in their results as regards opinion, you will confer a lasting benefit upon 
wrved lines, where it connects with the two public convenience, might or might not be effected. | those who live by the sweat of their brow. 


PAvULATIM. A HEwer or Woop. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF St. Pavt’s CHURCHYARD.— 
Orders have been given by the City Sewers Com- 
missioners to Mr. Chadwick, the City pavior, to 
relay the whole of the eastern and southern sides 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard with 4-inch cubes. 

APPOINTMENT OF A CLERK OF THE WORKS TO 
mnz InpustRIaL Scnoors, Brignuton. — The 
directors and guardians resolved, on Tuesday last, 
on the recommendation of the Industrial Schools 
Committee, to appoint a clerk of the works, at a 
salary not exceeding three guineas and a half per 
week (an amendment to fix the salary at 3/. per 
week being lost). The committee to whom the 
appointment was referred, have since, we under- 
stand, selected Mr. A. Anscombe, late town sur- 
veyor, for the office. 

Starnrne Tites.—In answer to a query con- 
tained in your last number, I will suggest the ex- 
periment of placing porous tiles in a thick cream 
of Aberddaw lime. This would give them a stain 
of an agreeable tone, and render them impervious 
to wet.—R. KyrkE PENSON. 

Tue New Mvuseum at Oxrorp.—The iron 
roof of the central hall of the new Museum at 
Oxford, having been considered unsafe, has been 
taken down for reconstruction. The whole of the 
furniture is being manufactured on the spot, in 
harmony with the character of the edifice. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ENGRAVING ON Woop.— 
A correspondent, W. P. considering that the 
article on this subject on page 624, might lead 
readers to suppose that no one had as yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining photographs on wood-blocks, 
points attention to our last year’s volume, p. 586, 
where an extract from the Scientific American is 
given, showing that the process is in use on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We have every reason 
to believe, however, as was intended to be con- 
veyed in the article in question, that the right 
mode of applying photography to drawing on 
wood has yet to be discovered. 

THe Cuarter-Hovse at YoRK CaTHEDRAL.— 
Within the last few years the internal parts of 
this portion of the sacred edifice have undergone 
reparation, but a good deal of the outside is in a 
state of decay. In order that the latter may be 
properly restored, the recently-appointed Dean of 
York has just obtained leave of the Chapter to 
restore it at his own expense, which is estimated 
at 1,000/. 

A Lanpep Estate Won From THE SEA.— 
Extensive improvements have been recently 
effected in the neighbourhood of Sharon, in 
Donegal, by Mr. William M‘Cormick, the railway 
contractor. From the Inch the sea has been 
driven out, and a plain of the richest land, at 
present loaded with a luxuriant crop, now spreads 
itself over the former bed of the waters. Upwards 
of 6,000 acres have thus been reclaimed from 
the sea. 

Lime IN THE Eye.—In relation to cases of 
workmen becoming blinded by the action of lime 
which has entered the eye, the Indicateur de 
Mayence recommends, as a well-approved applica- 
tion in the case of such accidents, a strong solution 
of sugar, which is to be inserted’ drop by drop 
under the eyelids. This application can usually 
be immediately obtained, and, it is said, completely 
to destroy the caustic action of the lime. 

Burstem Scnoon or Art.—Meetings have 
been held here for the purpose of taking steps for 
the re-establishment of the local school of art. A 
committee has been appointed, and subscriptions 
have been offered for the erection of a suitable 
school, which, it has been suggested, should be a 
memorial of the late Mr. Wedgwood, who was a 
native of Burslem. 

THE Svez Cana Prosect.—In the course of 
November next, says the Daily News, a general 
meeting will be held in Paris for the purpose of 
establishing a company for finally carrying out 
the project of the Isthmus of Suez Canal. The 
capital is said to have been nearly all subscribed 
in the following proportions :— 

The Viceroy of Egypt... 

Turkey, Egypt, and Syria ......... 

BERING 20.0.0 ccecrerscrevecees 

Austria and Lombard Venetian... 

ED. vo cnescxsevnsecnnescnseunynseysce 

North of Germany, Sweden, Den- 

mark, Hanseatic Towns, Prussia, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Bel- 
gium 

Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece 

United States of America ......... 

Leaving the portion reserved for 

BAA ...ccreerescrcccvevsesese 


seeeee £1,280,000 
840,000 
1,600,000 
800,000 
480,000 


600,000 
400,000 
400,000 


COOH eee eee eeseeeseeseeeereee 


1,600,000 
8,000,000 
The whole capital to be represented by 400,000 
shares of 207. each. 


the bucket was coming up, and instantly lowered 
the rope and ordered the man below to ascend: in 


adapted to the above purpose, I have no reason to 


people collected together there, and feel some of 
the floors shake as I have done, I think it high 


similar to those in warehouses, which would 





EXHIBITION oF ART AT TYNEMOUTH. — An 
exhibition of paintings, works of art, models, 
machinery, &c. has been opened at the borough 
of Tynemouth Mechanics’ Institution new build- 
ing, in Howard-street, North Shields, lately inau- 
gurated. The collection is said to be a valuable 
and interesting one. 

MANUFACTURE OF Iron Nuts By STEAM.—A 
steam-machine, recently invented for the purpose 
of manufacturing iron nuts for bolts, &c. has been 
approved by the Admiralty, and erected at the 
factory department of Woolwich Dockyard. These 
nuts have hitherto been made by hand, but an 
experimental trial of the machinery, it is said, 
proves that it is capable of turring out fifty nuts 
per minute, thus effecting a considerable saving in 
time and expense. 

YORKSHIRE, AND LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SocretIes.—A joint meeting of these two 
societies was held at Ripon on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, in last week, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of Ripon. Mr. Walbran read a paper on 
‘St. Wilfred and the Saxon Church of Ripon ;”’ 
and the Rev. E. Trolloppe, F.S.A., a paper on 
“Labyrinths and Mazes,” and excursions were 
afterwards made to Fountains Abbey and various 
interesting churches in the neighbourhood. 

WELL-SINKING AT Ipswich: A TIMELY WARN- 
inc.—As Mr. William Pells, of Orchard-street, 
builder, and his men, says the Suffolk Chronicle, 
were engaged in deepening a well 48 feet from 
the surface, on the Foxhall-road, Mr. Pells saw 
symptoms of a settlement in the brick-work when 


two minutes 27 feet of the brick-work fell in, 
carrying down all the iron tackle and pump stays, 
leaving 21 feet of brick-work hanging in the earth 
at the top (the lower course bedded in mortar), 
without a single brick to stand upon. Had not 
this timely warning been given, the poor man 
below must have perished. 

Street Brrxps.— Who can inform me how 
these dangerous nuisances are regulated? Do 
they come under a Police Act, or under Sec. 
118 Metropolis Local Management Act, making 
it lawful for the vestry to remove any obstruc- 
tions or projections; and is there a height below 
which they may not be fixed? At present the 
irons supporting them are, in nine cases out of 
ten, obstructions extending over the footway; 
such nuisances ought to be dealt’ with summarily. 
Here is matter for the police, who may attack a 
real nuisance !—EXPECTANS. 

Fioors or NEws-Rooms.—As prevention is at 
all times better than ‘cure, I think it would be 
well, through the medium of your journal, to 
direct the attention of the public to their safety 
while sitting in news-rooms. That some may have 
taken the precaution to strengthen or examine 
the floors of old buildings previous to their being 


doubt; but when we consider the large number of 


time they should all be made secure. This could 
easily be effected by fixing stancheons and girders 


shorten the length of bearing in the present 
floors, and not detract in the slightest from the 
efficiency of the room, but would serve to fix the 
present reading-stands against, and so steady 
them also.—A. W. 


ss TENDERS. 


For the erection of twenty-five fishermen’s houses, at 
Grimsby, for the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company. Mr. Michael Drury, Lincoln, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Brett and Bollon, Spalding .... 9,361 18 
Elliott & Lovatt,Wolverhampton 9,250 0 
Brown, Grimsby ......... ° 8,805 

Ward, Lincoln ....... 8,494 

Rutherford, Grimsby ... ‘ 
Booth and Son, Boston....... 
Harriss and Co. Rotherham.... 
Robinson and Son, Hyde...... 
Ashton, Retford (accepted) .... 








eoonooocose 





For additions to East-London Union Workhouse, 
Homerton. Mr. Henry Jarvis, architect :— 


a eee er wovcee 61,505 
PONUMBCON. .ccccccccccccccccce 2,669 
Sharp 1,538 
Roper ..ccccciccccccsecsccsece 1,470 
Willson 1,459 
PEETES cosane visas veoccccccccee 1,680 
Carter .ccccccces : 1,434 
1,412 
1,399 
1,385 
1,357 
1,350 
1,339 


eeeereces 


Lawrence ... 

M‘Lennan and Bird . 
Stevenson .....0secee 
Dove ‘ 
BEOCK BUA BOM. woc'dcccccccves 


Barker, Camberwell .......... 


eeeeeeeere 


eooocooocoeceooceooooo 
eoocooocoocooooooooo 





For granaries, warehouses, and dock, at the Old Barge 
House Wharf, Commercial-road, Lambeth, for Mr. W, 
Ward, of Honduras-wharf, Bankside :— 


POPRIIS cccccccccccccccvcccscs MOONE 
Walker and Neave .....sssee 
Ce 

M‘Lellan and Bird . 

GIO cvsviccvevervewervevéees 
ODOT scan secseeas 
at ahem ce csceccooee 


UL wccccecccceseesecesccccece 


Radken ......2.. ees ciseeesee 
Jackson and Shaw ......eeseee 
Nicholson and Son......2+ee0 
Downs 
 AOeae bisieleiers-oisi*ieieieie ee0ss0es 

PACE GHOROD ci ccccccesccsesis 

MOP a pie palc cist’! o's eiasieenivee 

ROE «sew encore wu niavies case ve 

MONTE ioe vececoes 7 
DAVEIS 3 o.sig'cercs bees ce +» 6,879 


ecoooceoocooooooocoococec|ecsco 
eeocoooooooooosososeo 





For factory buildings and warehouses, for Mr. 
cock, Goswell-road. Mr. W. Lambert, architect : 
WNT Sicha vaiete as eistale eteintecsiararerviele .-- £1,683 
Thompson and Crosswell...... 1,571 
LS ee 
MOE < wasig eord ahssqnenws 
AVMMEINDEN (6's 0.55) 8:5/016 ¢)6.s(6/b a 1sie oe ser 


eeeeee 


Dove, Brothers......... aeeweee 
Ring and Stanger ..... 


ecoscoocces | F 


eeecece 





For new Congregational Chapel at Highgate. 
Roger Smith, architect :— — 


LAGS 2. ccccccceccccccccesscce 5,129 0 0 
White ..... 5,101 13 0 
Smith ..... 5,073 0 
ee 5,000 0 
Dove, Brothers....cccccccsece 4,755 0 
Myers 4,631 0 
MCOEOE? 5650000000 4,600 0 


For new house, to be built at South Hetton., 
Martin Greener, architect, Sunderland :— 


For the whole :— 
Harrison, West Hartlepool ......965 0 
Hurst, Sunderland............6. 962 15 
Thorntin, jun. Seaham........... 673 0 
Black, West Hartlepool......... - 649 19 
Cook& Hunter, Bishopwearmouth 592 0 
Cooper, Monkwearmouth........ 582 
Lowes, Durham (accepted)...... 466 


Masons’ Work :— 
Brown, Shadforth .........e00+. 284 
Joiners’ Work :— 
Christton and Beal, Sunderland.. 
Peart and Humble, Bishopwear- 
BOWE. cidis's sixels cited cwens 
Brown, Shadforth 
Taylor, Bishopwearmouth ... 205 
Messrs .Rankin, ditto .......... 169 
RODD, GUO ceive cévccdsdiowsccives 
Plasterers’ Work :— 
Wilkinson, Newcastle .......... 78 
Good, Newcastle...........0..0. 68 
Brown, Shadforth ........ 


Painters’ Work :— 
Attey, Bishopwearmouth 23 
Stephinson, Monkwearmouth .. 23 


Slaters’ Work :— 
Rule, Durham........ cieciaedaes 33 
Preston, Monkwearmouth ...... 33 
Preston, Bishopwearmouth...... 33 
Brown, Shadforth 32 


For additions at Ray Mead, Berks, the seat of Albert 
Ricardo, esq. Mr. J. Burges Watson, architect :— 
Carr, London ........... oovseee 700 @ 0 
Longmire and Co. London ...... 747 0 0 
Lamb, Maidenhead (accepted) .. 64113 0 





For the erection of a lodge and stabling, also the com- 
pletion of a villa residence, at Grove-park, Camberwell, 
for Mr. W. W. Chadwick. Mr. John Belcher, architect :— 


DOAVIN ccccccccccccsceccecevede One 0 0 
DIOWIROS oc cb-cscecsve ence 2,940 0 0 
Willson .......... 2,866 0 0 
Rawlins ......sceccos covceesce S760 0 6 
Jackson and Shaw ............ 2,720 0 0 





For a dwelling-house, at Sutton, for Mr. J. Harris. 
Mr. T. J. Hill, architect :— 
King, Barton, and Hipwell, 

Croydon....... ccccee 61,057 0 0 
Carruthers, Reigate .... 1,052 17 6 
Cooper, London sss 0 0 
Timewell, London ..... eecactee 870 0 0 


eoecee 





For rebuilding premises in Willow-walk, Bermondsey, 
for Messrs. Chisholm and Son. Messrs. Porter and Mark- 
ham, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

Wood Roofs. 
Bask? .ccecccvvcececss tae “O 
606 10 


0 
0 
O weee 
0 
0 


cies 596 





For the erection of new schools and offices, in Bath- 
street, Poplar :— 

Allowance for 

Old Material. 


Furnivall 
Hooper and Son (accpd.) 


eooocooooco 
eoocoocoeoeceo 





g § aguas 


[ee 24) Meee ok es OO 28 8 oe me 


fesepoecer aA 


SFr | Bees | 





ad 
e 


! 


4 


eceeoooooeoooeoese Sees eS 


a 


. Han. 


eccocoooocoeo | 


ecoscosoo ao i) eoooooo 


ooo 


oocoso os 


of Albert 
) 


eco 


» the com- 
mberwell, 
chitect:— 


» 0 


oocooo 


) 
) 
) 
) 


J. Harris. 


wu & 
eoos 


rmondsey, 
and Mark- 


on Roofs. 
45 0 0 
18 0 0 
45 0 0 
00 0 0 
96 0 0 


, in Bath- 


owance for 
| Material. 
15 0 0 
20 0 0 


~ 
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For new house for Mr. Pullman, at Chiswick. Mr. R. 
Brandon, architect :— 


— Stone. aa Stone. 
MD ocode ca nbes ee Cauee 0 0 .cc- 62,300 0 

eee... 2316 @ @ .... 3286°¢ 6 
Nicholsonand Son.. 2,250 0 0 .... 2,182 6 0 
Bird scceeeeeceecee S160 0 © <cce SBE OC 
Jackson and Shaw.. 1,998 0 0 .... 1,878 0 0 
Dove, Brothers .... 1,875 0 0 .... 1,825 0 0 


For new church for the parish of Ore, near Hastings. 

. D. Gough, architect :— 
=e on In Box Stone. 
ooo £4,304 14 
ace GaSe 7O 


Gladwick and Cat .. 4,304 1 
Hughes and Hunter 3,905 


ocooocoe 
oooonm 
eoooonm 


Howel ...cccccccees 3,298 wece ESG4 OC 
Carter....-escerceee 3,250 voce’ SSG CE 
Dove, Brothers .... 3,055 cece GUO OC 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





{uxatic AsYLUMS.—The asylum recently opened in Northumber- 
land is at East Cottingwood. We shall return to the subject. The 
absurdities which are being committed at the expense of the rate. 
payers in various quarters, show the necessity for a ventilation of 
various questions touching the arrangement of lunatic asylums. We 
shall gladly receive any information that may be offered. ; 

w. SF. R.—J. D.—J. B. W.—J. M. (we are unable to interfere in 
private disputes).—Z. C.—H. T. (several remedies for ants were sug- 
gested in an earlier volume cf the Builder).—Mr. C.—Mr. T.—R. H.— 
J. W.—R. B—T. S.—W. M.—C. B.—T. P.—J. B.—E. T.—Mr. D.—A. C, 
y.—Kemerton (is in type).—“ One who knows a thing or two” (next 
week). —E. L. B. (next week). — Sponge. —G. S.—West Hoathley 
(thanks). - 

“Books AND Appressrs.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
pooks or finding addreszes. 


tg” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,’ and not to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
«“M\HE BUILDER,” Vol. I. WANTED. 


Also Number for JANUARY 5, 1856.—Apply at the Office, 
1, York-street, Covent-garden. 








N ENGINEER in the North of England 


has a VACANCY for a PUPIL. The Advertiser has extensive 
water works, gas works, and other works under his direction, to 
which the pupil would have constant access. Premium, 150 guineas, 
—Address ENGINEER, Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


PPRENTICESHIP. — ORNAMENTAL 


MARBLE and STONE CARVING and MODELLING.— 
WANTED, a well-disposed active LAD.—Apply to J. L. JAQUET, 
Carver, &c, 38, Vauxhall-bridge-road, Pimlico, 8.W. 


RAWING CLERKS.—VACANCY for a 


respectable steady YOUTH, to make plans and ornamental 
drawings, as improver. No objection to a youth from the country, as 
arrangements could be made for him to board and lodge with the 
Advertiser—Apply, by letter, to F. K. Office of ‘‘ The Builder. 


OREMAN WANTED, in a Stone Wharf : 


he must have a general knowledge of masons’ work, and write 
a fair hand.—Adddress, W. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, an active, steady MAN, about 

the age of 30, married, without incumbrance, and writes 

well, for a TIME and GATE KEEPER in a factory connected with 

the building trade, and from the country preferred. Wages, about 
18, per week.— Apply, by letter, to T. C. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a FOREMAN SMITH, at the 

Lunatic Asylum, Colney Hatch. Wages, 30s. a-week. Per- 

—— employment.—Apply to Mr. JOHNS, Clerk of the Works, at 
jyium. 























TO SAWING-MILL ASSISTANTS, , 
ANTED, a person thoroughly acquainted 
with SAWING and SAWING MACHINERY, to proceed to 
» in the East-Indies, as MANAGER of a small MILL.—Applica- 
tion to be made by letter, addressed to the Secretary of the Assam 
Company, 30, Great Winchester-street, City, stating age, qualification, 
salary required (an agreement to be entered into for three years 


certain), and enclosing testimonials and reference as to capability and 
character, 








TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


ANTED, the Advertiser, aged 22, 

Y aRE-ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT. In townor country. 

He is a good draughtsman, designer, &c. and accustomed to the general 

Toutine of either office, Moderate salary only expected.—Address, 
8. P. Gardiner’s Library, Bridge-place, Harrow-road, Paddington. 





TO GENTLEMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as OUT- 


DOORS or SHOP FOREMAN, in a JOINER’S SHOP. Has 
No objection to the country. Or any person having a large quantity 
of rpenter’s and Joiner’s Work to let, as piecework, would have no 
objection to work out a Carcase,in part of payment. Can furnish 
= testimonials and reference.—Address to A. D. No. 1, Alfred-road, 
t. John’s Ville, Upper Holloway. 
a 


ANTED, by a sober, Married Man, 

CARI aged 29, constant EMPLOYMENT, in town or country, as 
PENTER and WHEELWRIGHT ; has a thorough practical know- 
The ofboth branches. Good references. — Address, G. F. 8. No. 16, 
‘ompson’s-terrace, Ebenezer-road, Hounslow, Middlesex. 
SS Saladhperient 








TO PLUMBERS, &c. 


ANTED, bya Young Man,a SITUATION 
dopa in the above trades; thoroughly understands the labouring 
HENR nent, and willing to make himself generally useful. — Address, 

Y PEARCE, 34, Walmer-street, Stingo-lane, New-road. 
(POitetietienteediemes 





A TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 

NTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, who 
ARCHrrpas inst completed his articles, an ENGAGEMENT in an 
Proving hi 8 OFFICE, where he will have an opportunity of im- 
Surveying rg > is a good draughtsman, understands ie 
P » oc. London preferred. Salary moderate.— Address, M. F.T. 
wst-office, Bridge-street, Sunderland, - ; 


TO UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET MAKERS, AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED 


J. BROWN, 8, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, 


, by a good Jobbing-hand in the 


above branches, a SITUATION in town or country.—Address, 


TO MASTER PAINTERS, &o. 
A RESPECTABLE MAN wishes to obtain 
a CONSTANCY as WRITER and GRAINER. Would fill up 
time with painting or glazing. Near London preferred.— Ad 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 


ANTED, by a steady first-class Work- 


years and a-half good character from his last employer. London pre- 
ferred.—Address, A. J. B. No. 4, Cleveland-place, Wyndham-road, 
Camberwell. 


man, a PERMANENT SITUATION in the above line. Four 


a dress, per 
letter, stating terms, &c, to A. C. 12, Ely-court, Holborn-hill, E.C 


CLERK of WORKS (Gothic or other- 
wise), a thoroughly practical man, a good draughtsman, an@ 
well versed in construction and details, is open for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address, EPSILON, 12, East-road, Hoxton, N. 
N.B. First-rate testimonials. 








TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


W ANTED, by a practical Carpenter and 


£, 


Satisfactory r can be p 
Goswell-street, St. Luke’s, 








SITUATION as CLERK of WORKS, or FOREMAN for a BUILDER. 
—Address, J. B. 7, Old Suffolk-street, New-road, Commercial-road, E. 





TO PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


an ENGAGEMENT as 


estimating, &c.—Address, X. O. 


Mr. Davison, 15, 
Brompton. 


Lower-grove 





all the building branches, Direct reference to last employers, and works 
lie has superintended throughout.— Address, J. M. M. 8, Princess- 
street, Bedford-row, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, a SITUATION, by a respect- 


able Youth, 18 years of age. Is a good draughtsman : has been 
in an Architect’s Office twelve months. A moderate salary will be 
accepted.— Address, B. Q. 52, Great Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK of 


WORKS, or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a Gentleman who has 
been employed on extensive public, private, and Government con- 
tracts during the past sixteen years. Satisfactory references can be 
given.—Apply to Y. Z. 6, Catherine-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BUTLDERS, CONTRACTORS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


thoroughly practical ASSISTANT, an experienced Measurer and 
Accountant, a neat Draughtsman, and who has had considerable 
practice in quantities and estimating. Good references.— Address, 
Z. Y. X. Mr. Holden’s, 260, Oxford-street, London, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 


TION in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. He isa neat draughts- 
man: has been in the habit of making out working drawings and 
perspectives. Terms, 25s. per week.—Address, A. Z. 38, Devonshire- 
street, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

CLERK of WORKS, by athoroughly practical Man, with the 

highest references, &c.—Address, B. X. 7, Sutton-street, York-road, 
Lambeth, London. 





TO JOBBING MASTERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT by a Young 
Man, as PAINTER, PLUMBER, and GLAZIER, and can 


make himself useful at Gasfitting. Wages not an object.—Address, to 
W. F.T. 70, Alfred-place, New-road, Chelsea. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has 


served his articles with a Civil Engineer of eminence in 
Scotland, a SITUATION in a Civil Engineer’s or Surveyor’s Office. 
He is a good surveyor and leveller, and a very neat draughtsman, 
For a permanent engag t, a moderate salary only would be re- 
quired. Satisfactory testimonials and references.— Address toT. W. W. 
Mr. Pearson’s, 39, Wells-street, Oxford-street, W. 


ANTED, a SMITH, who understands 


Bellhanging and Gasfitting—Apply to W. HARDS, Builder, 
Ewell, Surrey. 


O POTTERS, &c.— A Gentleman, aged 19, 


: who has been with a terra cotta manufacturer, in London, 
for five years, wishes for a similar ENGAGEMENT ; understands book- 
keeping by single and double entry, and has a good knowledge of 
drawing.—Address, F. W. W. 3, Portland-place, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A Young 


Architect, who is accustomed to prepare perspective, finished, 
working, and detail drawings, specifications, take out cuantities, 
measure artificers’ work, &c. is desirous of rendering TEMPORARY 
ASSISTANCE to ARCHITECTS, either at their own Offices or his 
Chambers.—Address, R. B. 43, Southampton-row, Russell-square, W.C. 

















TO PROPRIETORS OF BRICKWORKS, &c. 
HE Advertiser, whose present engagement 


as FOREMAN of a STEAM-BRICKWORKS, will shortly ex- 
pire, is desirous for a RE-ENGAGEMENT, having had many years’ 
experience in brickmaking, both by hand and steam power. Noble- 
men and gentlemen in want of a quantity of drain-pipes or tiles, the 
advertiser would have no objection to treat with, on very economical 
terms. First-class references can be given, and no objection to go 
abroad.—Address, by letter, to A. B. 90, Islington, Birmingham. 





TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser is ‘esirous of an ENGAGE- 

MENT either as CONTRACTORS’ AGENT to manage a heavy 
job, or RESIDENT ENGINEER ; has had considerable experience in 
marine, hydraulic, and other engineering works ; fortifications, build- 
ings, &c. with a thorough practical knowledge of the business gene- 
rally; has been twelve years in one employ. Unexceptionable 
reference. No objection to go abroad, Age 38.—Address, A. Z. 11, 
New Gloucester-street, Hoxton, N. 


LUMBING—EMPLOYMENT 


WANTED by a respectable, experienced Man. No objection 
to town or country. Willing to make himself useful. Respectable 
reference can be given.— Address, T. W. 24, Doris-street, West, 
Princess-road, Lambeth, 8. W. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
RAUGHTSMAN.—A Superior and 


Expeditious draughtsman is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address, A. B. N. 11, Shaftesbury-crescent, Pimlico, 8.W. 











TO PARTIES EMPLOYING STEAM-POWER. 


STEADY Young Man, thoroughly con- 
versant with all classes of steam-engines, is in want of a 
SITUATION as ENGINE-DRIVER. Can do repairs, and will make 
himself useful. Unexceptionable character.—Address, E. H. 1, Not- 
tingham-place, East-street, Walworth, 8. 





A BUILDER’S CLERK, accustomed to 

keep prime costs, measure up works, and meet surveyors‘ 

a for an ENGAGEMENT. — Address, F. G. Office of “ The 
er.” 





Joiner, a CONSTANT SITUATION as WORKING FORF- 
MAN, or otherwise. Can prepare plain and working drawings, &c. 
ad 1.— Address, W. C. 15, Old-street, 


WANTED, by a practical Man with the 


highest references as to ability,” sobriety, and integrity, a 


WANTED, 
GENERAL JOBBING HAND, is competent for jobbing in 


every branch connected with building repairs, upholstery, gas-fitting, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 


CKERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly practical man (a joiner 
by trade) who is thoroughly well versed in the constructive detail of 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
CIVIL ENGINEER, of sixteen years’ 


varied practice, is desirous of obtaining EMPLOYMENT, 
either at home or abroad. He has recently been engaged in design- 
ing and superintending sewerage, and other public works connected 
with the improvement of towns. Most satisfactory testimonials, and 
reference as to ability and character, can be given.—Address, U. V. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A THOROUGHLY practical ASSISTANT 


and first-rate DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to the manage- 
ment of an office, superintendence of works, surveying, levelling, &c. 
desires an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, Mr. ALEXANDER, 13, Palmer- 
ston-terrace, Camberwell, 8. ; 











TO TRADESMEN AND OTHERS. 


N active and experienced Man of business 

wishes for PARTIAL EMPLOYMENT, either during the day or 
evening, in keeping accounts, making out balance-sheets, or in 
arranging affairs in cases of arrear or difficulty. Terms moderate,— 
Address, R. 0. 50, News-rooms, 66, Cheapside, City. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 


GENTLEMAN, aged 24, wishes a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in an ARCHITECT'S OFFICE. Is a good 
architectural draughtsman, has a knowledge of construction, and is 
capable of making detail and working drawings, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the routine of an office. Testimonials and references 
if required.— Address, ALPHA, Post-office, Bath. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. - 
YOUNG MAN, aged 21, is desirous of 
an ENGAGEMENT; is a fair draughtsman, writes a good 
hand, can trace neatly, and is willing to assist in the office generally. 
A very small salary will suffice, an opportunity for further improve- 
ment being the principal object in view. — Address, J. M. J. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 


TO STUDENTS IN ENGINEFRING, ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING, &c. 


TEACHER (who is a Practical Man) of 


. DRAWING, applicable to the above professions, having 
arranged a Course of Lessons for the ensuing Winter, is open to 
ENGAGEMENTS, either for Private or Class Instruction. — For 
terms, &c. address B. Post-office, Mount-street, Lambeth. 








TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, six years with 


an Architect and Surveyor, in large practice, wishes for a 
similar ENGAGEMENT. He is practically versed in all the branches 
of architecture, and also thoroughly acuainted with surveying and 
levelling. Salary not so much an object as a good office.—Address, 
Y. Z. care of Mr. Clarke, 71, Myddelton-street, Myddelton-sjuare. 





ARCHITECTS, &e 


TO » &e, 
A THOROUGHLY practical CLERK of 
WORKS is open to a RE-ENGAGEMENT. First-class testi- 
monials.—Address, E. A. Messrs, Rayments and Co. Saint Ann’s, 
Well’s-road, Nottingham. 





TO ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


S MANAGING or PRIME COST 


CLERK.—An experienced Gentleman, aged 29, will shortly be 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as above. Holds high testimonials, and 
can give a reference to present employers.—Address, X. 0. Mrs. 
Dennington’s News Agency, 23, Brunswick-parade, Barnsbury-road, 
Islington, N. 





TO LANDED PROPRIETORS, PUBLIC COMPANIES, SOLICITORS, 


AND OTHERS. 
PRACTICAL LAND-SURVEYOR, who 


has had considerable experience in the management of real 
property (including the laying-out and disposal of building sites), is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in the capacity of LAND STEWARD, 
Agent, Surveyor, or Secretary, in connection with the management of 
estates. Unexceptionable references can be given.— Address, F. M. 
care of Messrs. Field, Stationers, 84, Fleet-street, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
A N ASSISTANT, accustomed to prepare 
working, detail, and perspective drawings, specifications, 
taking quantities, measure works, estimates, &c. desires an ENGAGE- 
MANT.— Address, P, Q. Z. Post-office, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 








TO BRICKLAYERS. 


ANTED, the PRICE per Rod of 9-inch 


Best STOCK WORK, for some Cottages near Barking.— 
Address, with particulars, time and materials, to M. NORTH, Builder, 
1, Queen’s-head-court, Great Windinill-street, Haymarket, W. 


OTICE.—ELLIOTT, BROTHERS, Opti- 


cians to the Admiralty, Ordnance, and East-India Company, 
and Successors to Watkins and Hill, beg respectfully to give notice 
that they have REMOVED from 56, Strand, and 5, Claring-cross, to 
more Extensive Premises, No. 30, STRAND, former)y Warren’s.— 
Illustrated Catalogues by post for 18 stamps. 


O PERSONS desirous of COMMENCING 


BUSINESS, and Others.—A really desirable opportunity pre- 
sents itself in the SALE of a capital Plumber's, Painter's, Gasfitters, 
and General House Decorator's BUSINESS (of 25 years’ standing), in 
one of the principal th ghfi of the metropolis, doing a good and 
improving trade. Satisfactory reasons will be given for the disposal of 
the same by the present Proprietor.— Particulars of Mr. WILLIAM 
PATTEN, and Colour Merchant, Old Fish street, Doctors’ 
Commons, E.C, 


To BUILDERS or other Persons fitting u 


SALOONS or PLACES of REFRESHMENT. — TO BE SOLD, 
an elegant octagonal-shaped BAR-COUNTER, having a bold front, in 
white and gold, with hand truss or ts, rich imitative Mala- 
chite top, covered in thick plate-glass, the interior fitted with shelves, 
cupboards, drawers, &c. &c. Also, a handsome Pyramid Show-stand, 
corresponding with the above, fitted all round with shelving and sil- 
vered plate-glass backs.—To be seen at No. 25, Poultry, City. 























TRON—H. R. HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION.—Lectures on Chemistry by Mr. E. V. Gardner: on 
Natural Philosophy by Mr. J. L. King: on Music by Mr. Thorpe Peed, 
assisted by Miss Freeman. The Atlantic Telegraph Cable Sy oe 
by Mr. King, with Specimen of Rowatt’s New Cable. The 
Quartet Band daily, at a Quarter to Four, by the Misses Greenhead. 
The Laboratory is open for Analyses, Pupils, &c. under the direction 
of Mr. E. V. Gardner, Professor of Chemistry. Open daily from 
Twelve to Five; Evenings, Seven to Ten. 
Managing Director—R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Esq. 


VENING CLASSES in Arithmetic, Eatin, 
French, German, Physics, Algebra, Chemistry, and Drawi 
will OPEN at the ROYAL POLYTECHN I€ INSTITUFION on MON- 
DAY EVENING, OCTOBER the 4th.—For further particulars apply 








at the Institution, 
































THE BUILDER. 


[Srepr. 25, 1858, 











[MMEDIATE CASH ADVANCES.— 


SUMS from 100 tr 300. ADVANCED rang th: _ afte li an 
wo or ree ys Tr appli- ’ 

cation, for owe years, one year, or six months (repayable by weekly, NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
Lwin menssa | LONDON WHARFS:— 

arges modera’ and 8 confidence o 

LONDON and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, No. 69, | ALBION WHARF, HOLLAND-ST. BLACKFRIARS, S.E. 
Goswell-road, London. Open daily from Nine till Six. | MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S W. 

Forms of application and prospectus 2 on ces of astamped KINGSLAND BAS IN, KINGSLAND- RO: AD, N.E. 
onvelope. - FLEAR, Manager. | LIMEKILN-HILL, LIMEHOUSE, E. 


Whereat can be obtained of ~ Lol quality :— 


ESSRS. ROSHER and CO. 


LIME, CEMENT, and BRICK MERCHANTS, 
LIME WORKS, CHALK, FLINT, and BALLAST WHARFS, 























RICKS, 
by Messrs. Allen and on Ballingdon, near Sudbury. 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
by Messrs. Caleb Hitch and Co. Ware, Herts. 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
and the MALM and BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex. 


The EWELL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRICKS, 
And the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RUBBERS. 














OHNS & CO’S PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH (perfectly pate ey STUCCO, CEMENT, 
STUCCO PAINT.—CLARK and BEN H, Manufacturers, Grand 
ae Canal Bridge, Old Kent- vb pear mtg 4, ‘George- yard, Lombard. 
street. 


M ESS8S. STROUD and SON “beg to to 


announce, that they are now able to supply builders, S, the 
trade generally, with Grey-stone Chalk, Blue Lias Lime, Sand, Roman 
and Portland Cement, Plaster, Laths, Hair Tiles, Drain and other 
Pipes, and Malm Facing-bricks of every description, of the best 
quality, and at the lowest prices—CROWN-WHARF, HERTFORD. 
ROAD, KINGSLAND. 


COTT’S Pi33-L45 CEMENT, 
WILLIAM LEE, SON. and SMITH, 
EARL- STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


This Cement is highly recommended for Internal or Fxternal 
Plastering, Brickwork, &c. 


AMES R. BLASHFIELD 


(Late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), 

ROMAN, PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KEENE’S CEMENTs, 
Plaster of Paris, Bricks, ‘Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Tiles, Chimney 
Pots, Trusses, Copings, &e.: Stone-ware Drain Pipes 
and Closet Pans. 

No. 1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED-STREET, PADDINGTON, 

















PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON EXHIBITION, 1851. 
FIRST-CLASS SILVER MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855, 


RAINING by KERSHAW’S and 
BELLAMY’S PATENT. 
To House-painters, Decorators, Builders, Cabinet- -makers, Railway 
Companies, Merchants, Shippers, &e. 

Messrs, KERSHAW and BELLAMY having for several years 
devoted much time and capital in perfecting and rendering practical 
a Patented Apparatus for the imitation of various descriptions of 
Woods, for which they have obtained her Majesty’s Letters Patent, 
are now ready to show specimens, and supply the Trade with the 
Apparatus whereby the imitation of Woods of the most choice and 
elaborate description are produced on Painted Wood-work, Deal, or 
other surfaces. The above Patent Graining Tools to be had from 
Agents appointed in the principal towns throughout Great Britain 
and the Continent, or at the Manufactory, 33, High-street, Maryle- 
bone, London, where they have opened a Show-room, with Specimens 
of Graining in imitation of Woods by the Patent Process for public 
inspection. 

N.B. Agents supplied with Specimens.—An Agent Wanted for 
Lincolnshire and Gloucestershire. 


SUBSTITUTE for PAINT and at HALF 


the COST.—STEPHENS’ DYES or STAINS for WooD.— 
Mr. STEPHENS has been kindly permitted to make public the 
following extract from a letter addressed to him by the Rev. R. H. 
CHICHESTER, of Chittlehampton, near South Molton :— 

“* The effect produced by the Staining Fluid and Varnish has given 
such entire satisfaction, that the parishioners have requested me to 
eg five times the quantity now paid for, in order to finish the 
church.” 

54, Stamford-street, London. 


ARNISHES, COLOURS, and PAINTS. 


WILKINSON, HEYWOODS, and CLARK, Manufacturers, 
Battle- -bridge, ‘London, N. 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 


Genuine White Lead, 32s. per pn ag Tr inseod Oil, 2s.10d. ; Turpentine, 
3s. 2d.; Boiled Oil, 3s. 2d. ; Pale Oak Varnish, 78. 6d. ; Carriage, 12s. ; 
—” 14s. per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &e, &c, for 


F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke's, E.C. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, 32s. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 9d. per gallon; Boiled Oil, 3s. 2d. per gallon; 
Turpentine, 3s. 3d. per gallon ; 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon. 
For cash, at EDWARD PRICE'S Oil and Colour ‘Warehouse, 4, 
Coleshill-street, Pimlico. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 

















TO PAINTERS. 
REENSLADE’'S PATENT GROUND- 

PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining many important improvements, both in 
usefulness and durability. GREENSLADE’S Painters’ Brushes of all 
descriptions are made in two qualities—good, and superlatively good. 
The latter are of the very best materials, and worthy of the attention 
of those who desire a really good Brush.—Manufacturers, E. A. and W. 
GREENSLADE, Thomas-street, Bristol. 








(B0GGON and COMPANY, 


M 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, ony al SHEATHING, and IN ODOROUS FELT, 
‘or Damp Walls and Lining Iron Houses. 
3, DOWGATE: ‘HILL, London ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 




















ANK of DEPOSIT, Established A.D. 1844.| Grey-sTONE, CHALK, aud FLARE 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. ROMAN, PORTLAND, KEENE 'S, ATKINSON’S, MARTIN’S, and 
Parties desirous ‘of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine | PARIAN CEMEN 
the Plan of the BANK of DEPOSIT, by which a high rate of interest  COWLEY an KENT BRICKS. 
may be obtained with perfect security. WHITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING BRICK' 
The interest is payable in January and July. ELLOW and PALE MALM-CUTTERS, PICKINGS, PAVIORS, 
ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. | auc AFORDSHIRE ORNAMENTAL PAVEMENTS, in RED, 
fe ing Ai ts sent fre licati 
ee ee BLUE, and BUFF ; also GARDEN EDGINGS. . 
————— | TERRO-METALLIC GROOVED STABLE BRICKS, CHANNEL 
| BRICKS, and CLINKERS. 
CCIDENTS of EVERY DESCRIPTION. PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING and RIDGE TILES. 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH; OR WELSH, NEWCASTL}I, and STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICKS, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF 61. PER WEEK LUMPS, and TILES of every description and size. 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY | RED and GLAZED STONEWARE DRAIN-PIPFS, &c. 
May bet secured by an Annual Payment of 31. for a Policy in the a COTTA, CEMENT, and RED CHIMNEY- POTS. 
AILWAY. PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. | HAIR, PLASTER, LATHS, SAND, BALLAST, and other BUILD- 
A want Act provides that persons receiving compensation from | ING MATERI ALS. 
this Company are not barred thereby from recovering full damages Goods forwarded by Railway with despatch. 
from the party causing the injury ; an advantage NO OTHER aw | 
PANY CAN OFFER. 
Te de found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more or tess | HARLES RICHARDSON, 
injured by Accident yearly. This Company has already paid as com- BRUNSWICK WHARF, VAUXHALL. 
pensation for — oo an sina at thie | And 6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON BASIN. 
Forms of Proposal and Pros uses may a e Company’s | ‘ 
Offices, and at all the Fi mg Railway a — re, — Rail- 1COWLEY and Ke KENT BRIC no Bl barge, 
way Accidents alone may be insured against by the Journey or Year. Q . 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP DUTY. SUPERIOR WHITE SUFFOLK FACINGS, 
oss m i oan nga J. VIAN, Secretary. Splays, Door-Jambs, Coping Bricks, Stable Clinkers, &c. 
way Passengers’ Assurance Company, r 
Offices, 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. ae, a FACINGS, Rubbers, Splays, 
j icks, 
: | BRIGHT YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and 
Cutters, of the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pickin e 
EMENT.— ROMAN and PORTLAND _ Paviors, &. sept 7 
CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by C. J. az oF d. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his | BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Ung aze 
Wharf, 6, Upper Thames-stree London; and also at the Manufac- BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 
tory. Faversham, Ken STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE VITRIFIED 
ts ied hi t, advantageous terms. ass 
ee s supplied for shipment, on. adva sical | BRICKS, and Channelled Stable Bricks, Red, Blue, and Buff Terro: 
' Metallic Paving Tiles. Plain, Flanged, Rolled-top, an rnamenta 
ONDON and WEST of ENGLAND Grooved Ridging, &c. Broseley Tiles. 
_4 CEMENT WORKS, Dunball, Bridgwater — Hydraulic, Portland, WHITE GLAZED BRICKS. 
Bath and Roman Cements, Blue and hite Lias Lime, lump and Jay? 
ound.—KIALLMARK and CO, Dunball, Bridgwater, and 9, North| FIRE GOODS. Newcastle, Stourbridge, and 
arf-road, Paddington. Welsh Fire Bricks. Tiles, omen Fire Clay and Flue Linings, any 
Pattern Brick, &c. made to o N Y- POTS, Vv 
I 
OLES, SHADBOLT, and CO. ne dERRA- ‘COnTA” cum E ases, 
CEMENT and PLASTER MANUFACTURERS, oe 
LIME BURNERS, SLATES, best pt from the Bangor Quarries. 
Brick, Tile, Deain-pipe, Hale, Lath, and Fire Goods YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, 
ST. JAMES’S and THORNHILL WHARFS, Steps, Sinks, Coping, &c. Sawn Slab for Hearths, Jambs, &c. 
Caledonian-road, London, TILES. Pan, Plain, Ornamental Roofing, 
cede. Paving, Oven, Mathematical, &c. <A great variety of Red and White 
HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING | Goods always kept in Stock 
GLAZED © VITRIFIED SEWAGE PIPES, 
Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench Traps 
GREY STONE and CHALK LIME. 
BLUE LIAS LIME, Ground, or in Lump, 
from Stockton, Wilmcote, Leicester, or Aberthaw. e : 
CEMENTS. Roman, Portland, Parian, Lias, 
Bath, Keene’s, &e, 
PLASTER of PARIS, fine and coarse, of best 
quality, at reduced prices. 
HAIR, Laths, Sand, Ballast, &e. 
IMPORTER OF DUTCH CLINKERS. 
COWLEY, KENT, AND ESSEX BRICKS, Ndi ; 
IN ANY QUANTITY (of good quality), BY BARGE ALONGSIDE. Se en 
JOHN and WM. EASTWOOD, eons ROAD MATERIALS. Guernsey Granite, 
WELLINGTON-WHARF, Belvidere-road, CONSIGNEES. Kentish Flints, and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and unbroken, 
Lambeth, and Kent-road Bridge, Tenders given for any quantity. 
The usual commission allowed to merchants of the trade from the N.B. Landing Wharf and Drawing Dock at Vauxhall. 
monthly price-lists, 
er e190 ’ 
N.B. Every description of the Building Goods REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. 
$ GREAVES and KERSHAW beg leave to inform the Trace 
of the Trade always in Stock. that they are prepared to deliver GREAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME, 
| LUMP or = te D, direct as their bey oy ta any part of London, 
and the neighbourhood either by boats or Railway. 
TAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS and “Since ‘Mr GREAVES introduced this LIME into the London 
RIDGING.—Blue, Red, and Buff Terro-Metallic Paving Tiles of Market it has been so extensively used in all the principal public and 
various designs. Blue and Red Plain and Ornamental Roofing Tiles other works wherever strong hydraulic lime has been required, that 
in great variety. Plain Rolled, Capped, and Pinnacled Ridge Tiles of its quality is well known. By the arrangements now made Messrs. 
different rr. and Grooved Ridging, with Crest Ornaments, in Green, | GREAVES and KERSHAW will be enabled to deliver LIME direct, 
Blue, and Red, for the different periods. — Stable Pay: ings, fresh from their Works, at such a price as will ensure its being used in 
Grooved, of various sizes. Blue Facing Bricks, & all works where quality is considered, it being the best and strongest 
i“ LIME in the London Market. 
J. and W. EASTW OOD, Works at Stockton near Rugby. 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road Bridge. » Harbury near Southam. 
x»  Wilmcote near Stratford-on-Avon, 
3) Offices at Warwick. 
TKINSON s CEMENT, sO long known Portland, Lias, Bath, and Roman Cements. 
ee —— in London for plastering purposes, is a quick- | 
setting Cement, that requires no colouring. Sold exclusively by JOHN | 
BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster ; ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
and Seel-street, Liverpool. NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
een KNIGHT, BEVAN, and nig oe 3 ‘ " 
? an nly of first-cl uality, for the home an 
EEN®’S and PARIAN CEMENTS for ee 
internal uses. These well-known hard Stuccoes dry quickly, Portland Cement is manufactured at these Works with especial 
and can be painted upon within a few days. Made and sold by reference to its destination, whether 0s stuccoing, brickwork, blocks 
JOHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherw: 
Westminster. LONDON WHARF, BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 
RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- ORTLAND, BATH, and LIAS CEMENTS. 
é ~ — SS ae the —— — of the natural | First-class quality and lowest price. 
ments w' e on: van at it greatly excels them in 
its cementitious properties ; that it is not affected by frost, and does GENUINE BLUE LIAS LIME, fresh up from 
not vegetate in damp situations, Account of COMPARATIVE EX- | the kilns in Warwickshire daily, at the same price as Grey Lime at 
a tA = — —s orce and a ee — at the Paddington Station. 
nstitute of Civil Engineers), from the Makers, JOHN | 
BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank i-street, Westiainster,| LATHAM and CO. 14, South-wharf, Pad- 
who prepare one quality only of Portland Cement. | di n, W. 
*,* Shipping orders carefully and promptly executed. 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. HYDROBORAN PLASTER. 
Messrs. ROBINS and CO. ESSRS. CASENTINI and BARNARD, 
Architectural Decorators and Modellers, Inventors and 
Patentees of the 


TO WHOM THE — nr — AWARDED in 1851, 
SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY ‘OF THE VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for = the purposes to which Cement is 


applicable. 
Orders received at Great Scotland-yard, and: at t the Works. 


EO. and THOMAS EARLE, CEMENT 


MANUFACTURERS, HULL.— Light, Dark, and Portland 


HYDROBORAN PLASTER, 
beg to inform Architects that they are now prepared to execute any 
orders in the above. It is especially adapted for the 
PLASTERING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC OFFICES, &c. 
It possesses great strength, takes an excellent polish, and can be 
uniformly sven or made in imitation of any marble or stone. 

als SPECIMENS may be seen, and information had, at the Offices, 24, 

See eae ni enti Heise Line Lime, athe, Bieter nt | HERCULES- “BUILDINGS, or at the SOUTH-WESTERN PLASTER 


i t Chimney- i DEPOT, HOM TR. » H. 
Blate Slabs, Ng gy Fog pinoeernd — Chimney to Be ali N.B. Prepared Plaster, ms — for Casting in Elastic 
porters of Pozzolano. ulds, 


ARIAN CEMENT.—tThis article is valu- 











EEDHAM CEMENT WORKS.— 


gio oe = at stucco instead of common plastering, and is | PORTLAND CEMENT of the best quality, and adapted for all 

po ape By to skirtings, floo: on brick arches, &c.&c. It purposes, is now made at the above Works. Samples and testimo- 

ta t in Stew hours after its application on walls or laths,is nials sent on application. Orders received by Mr. COHN GOFFIN, 

without efflorescence, and may be ited or eo forthwith. A No. 13,Southtown, Great Yarmouth. London Depot, Crown Wharf, 

finer quality forms a eee scagliola, and polishes with any admix- Great ‘Scotland yard. STANLEY JAMES WOOD, Agent. —Export 

ture of colours.—Manufactured by the Patentees, FRANCIS, BRC- and shipping orders supplied, Country orders promptly executed on 
THERS, and POTT, Cement Works, Nine-elms, London. ' advantageous terms, 





ATENT ASPHALT SPAR PAVE 


MENT.—The most economical and durable pavement which 
can be laid down on railway platforms, footpaths, gardens, shrubbery: 
walks, stable- -yards, barn-floors, &c. &c. Invaluable for gentlemen's 
grounds, as it is not affected by frost or heat ; it is perfectly dry after 
rain, and free from smell, and the operation of laying it down will 
not destroy box or turf. Will last twenty years without repairing, 
saves labour in keeping walks clean, as no w can grow through it. 
This pavement will set in one hour after it is laid down, so that & 
waggon may pass over it without injury. Contracts made and 
executed, and full particulars given, on ; te to W. P. SALES 
and CO, 15, Cannon-street West, London, E. 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT, 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and BRITISH ASPHALTES, 
manufactured by steam-power, laid down in the best manner, or 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forwarded ied 
material. Post-office orders or reference in London promptly atten 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. 


a 
SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING, and every description of PAVING, 
especially in damp pag 
FROM 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 
Country Builders pct he with Asphalte for Footings and 
rn Floors, with Instructions for using it. 








1001 
Apply to J OHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmer Asphalte 
ffice, Monument Chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. ER 
N.B. Importer of the PURE ROCK ASPHALTE, from the LI 
Mines in Hanover. 





SPHALTE — TRINIDAD— 
rendered of uniform consistency by Steam Power. 
for every description of —_— Railway, 
PREPARED { and Agricultural Wor! rt to 
for every purpose, aan, and expo’ 
TEMPERED 
every climate. tes given 
The Trade supplied on advantageous terms, and estimates $ 
for works of any magnitude ; also for 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 
THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cambridge-heath Wharf, Hackney ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; Fy 
City Offices, 19, London-street, E.C. opposite 
the Blackwall Railway. 
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